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Thomas Bushill & Sons, printers and manufacturing 


stationers, of Coventry. In this country, the Riverside 


experience in profit sharing some four years ago, I | 
used these words: ‘‘ The importance of intelligence | 
among the employés of a profit-sharing establishment | 


is very obvious. The scheme is a new one, and, like 


every new idea which bears directly on practice, it | 


must win its way, if it is to do so at all, from the more 
intelligent to the less intelligent workmen ; the same 
assertion may be made concerning the masters as well.’’ 
(‘* Profit Sharing between Employer and Employé.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889.) 
which employers and employés in the various typo- 


The high standing | 


graphical industries have, in comparison with the great | 
majority of trades, does not need, in these columns at | 


least, to be argued. Any plan like profit sharing 
which appeals at the outset to the most intelligent 
masters and men alike could not ask a more favorable 
field for its application than the printing business. I 
may say that I make this statement from practical 
acquaintance with the craft, having learned the case 
long ago, and having had much to do with printers, as 
an editor and maker of books, in the last dozen years. 

The special adaptation to printing of the profit-shar- 
ing plan is, however, shown by general experience as 
well as by theory and one’s own personal observation. 


Out of the 115 firms to be found on the latest list | 
| on the part of the employé, one may feel at least as 


of industrial establishments in France which prac- 
tice profit sharing, there are eleven printing houses. 
Included in this number are the Imprimerie Nationale : 
the famous house of Mame et Fils, of Tours; Paul 
Dupont and the great Chaix house, of Paris; several 
newspapers and one magazine. In England, out of 
seventy-one profit-sharing firms with 15,000 employés 
named in the last printed list (September, 1892), are 
eighteen printing and publishing houses, with 3,700 
employés. 


firms of Cassell & Co. and Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., among the publishers, and Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, of London ; J. W. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, and 





Among these firms are the well-known | 


Press, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; the De Vinne 
Press, of New York ; the Century Magazine Company 
and the S/aats-Zertung, of New York, are instances to 
the point, while the Pudlic Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
and Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, have profit- 
sharing features in their business. 

Not only is profit sharing peculiarly adaptable to 
the group of industries generally classified as typo- 
graphical — including printing, lithography, book and 
newspaper publishing, the stationery manufacture and 
book-selling — on account of the high grade of intelli- 
gence demanded of employés, and the general alert- 
ness and open-mindedness of the masters; there is 
here, as in a number of other lines of business, a wide 
margin for economy. A friend, who is one of the lead- 
ing printers of Boston, told me that he could certainly 
divide quite a bonus at the end of the year among his 
employés out of the savings which they could make in 
the twelve months on type, stock, etc. I am slow to 
recommend profit sharing in industries where there is 
not considerable room for saving open to workmen 
who will have a strong motive supplied them to be 
economical in the prospect of an addition to their 
wages. 

Besides the intelligence which would smooth the 
way for profit-sharing systems in the printing business 
and the ample field for economy of time and material 


much confidence in recommending profit sharing to 
the master printer as to other employers on account of 


| other advantages which the system has generally real- 


ized in practice. I have put the case in one sentence, 
in this way: ‘‘ Profit sharing advances the prosperity 
of an establishment by increasing the quantity of the 
product, by improving its quality, by promoting care 
of implements and economy of materials, and by 
diminishing labor difficulties and the cost of superin- 
tendence.’’ Every master printer, of course, desires 
to turn out a large amount of work of good quality ; 
he is desirous that his type, cases, forms and presses 
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seat carefully ih that his opiaiaiaihili it: press- 
| with it. 


men shall, to a large extent, superintend each other in 


the interest of the establishment, and that the regular | 
_by H. O. Houghton & Co., the proprietors of the 


work be interrupted as little as possible by labor diffi- 
culties of any kind. In my volume on “Profit 
Sharing,’’ I have given full particulars of the schemes 
practiced with more or less success by typographers in 
Europe and America. Perhaps the most interesting 
example among these cases is that of the great Chaix 
printing house, of Paris, which Mr. Sedley Taylor says 
‘‘has been described, though but inadequately, . 

as Bradshaw and the Right Hon. W. H. Smith rolled 
into one.’’ ‘‘ Americans will recognize the comprehen- 
sive nature of the business more exactly if they think 
of it as the Rand-Avery Supply Company, Poor’s 


‘Railway Manual’ and the ‘ Pathfinder’ joined | 


together to make one establishment, which also pro- 
vides literature for travelers, and prints newspapers and 
magazines by the dozen.’’ The Chaix firm has carried 


on for thirty years a most admirable school system for | 


primary and technical education, and profit sharing 
has been developed by the house with much consist- 
ency. I cannot give better testimony in respect to the 
interest taken by the profit-sharing employés of a 
printing house in the direction of economy than that 
which I will quote from my volume: ‘‘ As respects 
economy of tools and materials, M. Chaix mentions 
several pertinent instances. The lithographers are 
more careful of their stones. ‘Don’t let us break any 
more,’ they say ; ‘we should lose eight francs.’ In 
his address at the first distribution of profits, M. Chaix 
read the following note from a workman, who compre- 
hended perfectly his own duty laid upon him by the 
system: ‘ Monsieur Chaix, I have the honor of letting 
you know by this present note, and in the interest of 
participation, that M. 
one light instead of two. We thus make a saving of 
50 centimes’ worth of oil a day for the four winter 
months, or 120 days, which would give a saving of 60 
francs in the season. Let each one do as much for the 
gas, the heating, etc.’ ‘In these words, mark it well, 
gentlemen,’ said M. Chaix, 





and myself are now using | 


‘is found in part the | 


secret of the augmentation of interest under participa- | 
_ belongs in this line, and the number of houses already 


tion. If each one thus thought and acted, the impor- 
tance of your interest would rapidly increase.’ The 
actual economy of the establishment sometimes went 
to an amusing extreme. When a customer received 
proofs two or three times in the same envelope, he 


inquired the reason. ‘It is because we have partici- | 


pation,’ replied the clerk!’’ Mr. T. W. Bushill, of 
Coventry, England, in his valuable little volume on 
profit sharing, just published, gives much evidence of 
a similar character. 

M. Chaix himself, after long trial of the system, 


| at esi: m innit és, “th that ans were tally satisfied 
The very simple system of profit sharing practiced 


Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has now 
been in operation for twenty years. Under it the firm 
pays interest to employés who make a deposit in the 
savings department, established for their benefit, at 6 
per cent. ‘‘The proprietors of the Riverside Press 
agree to pay, also, to such depositor a portion of the 
annual profits of their business, the amount not to 
exceed 4 per cent additional.’’ 

Any business in which an unusual demand is 
made upon the intelligence of an employé is sure to 
offer a good field for the morai advantages of such a 
system as profit sharing. The higher grade of intelli- 
gence goes along, as a rule, with the higher level of 
character. Printers, as a body, are a temperate, indus- 
trious, thrifty and entirely respectable set of men and 
women. Morally and intellectually they respond to 
the demand which a system like profit sharing, which 
undeniably has aristocratic features in it, makes upon 
the employé. The aristocracy to which I allude is 
purely that of intelligence and good character. Profit 
sharing is one of those industrial reforms which, after 
the Japanese fashion, begin at the top and work down. 
Its comparatively large prevalence in the printing 
business and its almost uniform success are evidence 
that the system has here a large future before it. No 
one who appreciates the complexity of modern indus- 
trial life, 1 complexity always increasing, will be quick 
to proclaim that profit sharing, more than any other 
single system, will be the one solution of the industrial 
problem for the future ; but its record, numbering over 
three hundred cases in actual operation at the present 
time, signifies that it is to be one of the leading forms 
of the industrial contract hereafter. In every trade 
and business in which the intelligent interest of the 
employé in the welfare of the establishment can play 
a considerable part in increasing the efficiency and 
improving the quality of his work, there is an obvious 
field for the application of the system of industrial 
partnership. Quite plainly, the printing business 


practicing profit sharing with success is ample evidence 
that an entirely rational theory has received the best 
of confirmation from abundant actual experience. 





THE ROWFANT CLUB AND ‘* THE CULPRIT FAY.’’ 
BY W. I. WAY. 

EBRUARY 23, 1892, about twenty of the book- 

lovers of Cleveland, Ohio, held an informal meeting 


_ at the Hollenden Tavern in that city for the purpose of 


| organizing a book club, the object and purpose of which 


considers the results attained by the house as satis- | 


factory. The firm of Mame et Fils, of Tours, dis- 


tinguished for its éditions de luxe, wrote me, after | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thirteen years of trial of profit sharing, that partici- | 


pation continued to produce the best effect among | 


club should be, primarily, ‘‘ the critical study of Books 
in their various capacities to please the mind of Man ; 
and, secondarily, the Publication from time to time of 
Privately Printed editions of books for its Members.”’ 
On February 29 another meeting was held, and the 
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Committee on Club Name submitted as its choice the 
‘* Rowfant Club,’’ after the library of Mr. Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. ‘The author of ‘‘ London Lyrics ”’ 
received gracefully the distinction conferred upon him, 
and very promptly sent his namesake a number of 
books, a portrait of himself, and his blessing. With 
these trifles and a few journalistic notices (compli- 
mentary and otherwise) the infant began life with 
great enthusiasm and vigor. Within thirteen months 
of its birth this lively bantam has experienced the 
pleasures and pains of maternity, and has just now 
iaunched its first effort. 

It is a pious act to preserve the memorials of our 
ancestors, and an equally pious act to perpetuate these 
memorials by reproduction. The Publication Commit- 
tee of the ‘‘ Rowfant Club’’ have, therefore, made a 
good beginning in selecting for their maiden effort the 
poems of Joseph Rodman Drake. Some criticism of 
an unfriendly nature was made that the members 
should go abroad for a name, but only praise can be 
bestowed for their choice of an American author to 
head their list of publications. Although limited to 
an exceedingly select circle — there are only 100 copies 
of ‘‘ The Culprit Fay and Other Poems ’’—the writer 
of this note has been graciously permitted to enter the 
sacred precinct, and being as unselfish as is compat- 
ible with the dignity of his position, he has decided 
to set before the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
some account of the pious little enterprise. 

The general reading and bookloving public of the 
last quarter-century have not been quite generous to 
the memory and genius of Joseph Rodman Drake and 
his friend Fitz-Greene Halleck, and in consequence one 
searches the bookstores in vain for the poems of either. 
True, the ‘‘ Poetical Writings’’ of the latter, with 
extracts from those of the former, are said to be still in 
print, but we are assured, even at our best bookstores, 
that there is not sufficient demand for the book to 
warrant keeping a single copy of it on hand. Whata 
lamentable condition is this we have fallen into, when 
the authors of ‘‘ The American Flag’’ and the school- 
boy’s favorite, ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ and that boon to 
the obituary notice makers, ‘‘On the Death of Joseph 
Rodman Drake,’’ have passed inte forgetfwlness ! 
Even Mr. Stedman does them but scant justice in his 
‘* Poets of America,’’ and it has been reserved for that 
pious little band of Cleveland bibliophiles to throw a 
glamor of glory around the author of 


‘Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welcome dome, 

And all thy lines were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us.”’ 


But we must be a little more specific, and give some 
account of the material features of the Rowfant book. 
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little to be desired. Those readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER who are familiar with the account given of 
Mr. Francis Wilson’s edition of ‘‘ The Echoes from the 
Sabine Farm’’ (April, 1892), will understand us when 
we say that the general tone and character of ‘‘ The 
Culprit’’ are quite on a par with the other. With 
vellum cloth sides tooled in gold, green leatherette 
label and gilt top, the externals of the book present a 
very chaste and pleasing appearance. The bold black 
letterpress, and pure white hand-made paper, and 
charming vignettes by Mr. Garrett, are quite up to the 
best standards, and bear out the reputation of the 
famous Cambridge Press for high-class work. One had 
almost said, however, that the delicate charm of ‘‘ The 
Culprit Fay ’’ —the Nymphidia of American poetry — 
had found more appropriate expression in a rather 
less pretentious type than that selected. For instance, 
the books issued by The Book-Fellows’ Club, New 
York, 1883-1884, are of a very comely form and exceed- 
ingly dainty, while the new ‘‘ Culprit’’ appears rather 
formidable beside them. But this is mere quibbling 
and may seem to be invidious comparison, because one 
would fain commend with all his heart the praiseworthy 
undertaking of the Rowfanters. Mr. E. H. Garrett, 
who designs the title-page and pictures, has given us a 
gem in the former. This title is engraved throughout, 
and printed in black and red, with a charming little 
figure of a ‘‘fay’’ serving asa vignette. One is always 
attracted to a book with an artful title, especially if it 
bears a dainty vignette in its center. The title to Mr. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Book of Verses’’ caught our fancy before 
we had an opportunity to discover the beauties behind 
it. So it is with the first edition of Mr. Lang’s 
‘* Letters to Dead Authors,’’ and many of the little 
volumes of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series,’’ which are 
occasionally introduced by a Greek gem engraved in 
stipple by the late Mr. Jeens, marvels of skill in their 
way. ‘The early editions of these little books will be 
sought eagerly by the book-lovers of the next decade 
just because of these gems by Jeens. 

It should be added that a most excellent portrait of 
Drake serves as a frontispiece to the new ‘‘ Culprit.’’ 

Perhaps the present occasion is as good as any 
to say a word to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
about Drake and his friend Fitz-Greene Halleck. In 
the brotherhood of letters literary partnerships were 
not frequent in America in the early part of the present 
century. But a common bond of sympathy drew 
these two friends together at'an early day and their 
joint productions appeared in the Avening Post over 
the signature ‘‘Croaker & Co.’’ The ‘‘ Poems by 
Croaker & Co.’’ came out in book form in 1819, and 
it is now a very scarce book. Although five years 
older than Drake, Fitz-Greene Halleck’s verse was very 
much influenced by his friend’s work, and on his death 
in 1820 Halleck wrote the poem that will be found in 
another column of THE INLAND PRINTER, which is 


And in these particulars, those having charge of the | one of the best things ever inspired by such a melan- 


matter, Messrs. Lemperly, Orr and Burrows, have left | choly occasion. ‘The contributions to the Pos were 
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satirical and quaint chronicles of New York life three- 
quarters of a century ago and they ‘‘ continued for 
several months to keep the city in a blaze of excite- 
ment,’’ so Mr. James Grant Wilson tells us in his 
introduction to Halleck’s poems, Appleton & Co., 
1869. 

No collected edition of Drake’s poems appeared 


_aman for $25 a week who attempts to do the work 


until 1835. In that year his daughter brought her | 
_his time in trying to zucrease the income instead of 


father’s fugitive pieces together, and it is this collection 
that has been reprinted by the Rowfant Club. 





Written for ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TWO WAYS OF DOING BUSINESS. 
BY EMORY L. MARSTERS. 
HE relative position of men and women in the 
matter of receipts and expenditures in the con- 
duct of business matters has often been commented on. 
It has been truthfully said of the housewife, who 
receives but a weekly stipend from her husband, that 
the only way she can save any money is_ by being eco- 
nomical, i. e., reducing expenses. She must arrange 
her duties so that the expenditures will be less than 
her allowance. By such a practice she can save a 
little money for ‘‘ rainy days,’’ or for some particular 
feminine fancy which she cherished in her mind in 
days that have passed. 
With the business man the situation is far different. 
While many occupations will allow of reductions in 
the pay roll, and thereby not injure the business, other 


which had formerly been done by the two men for 
about $35. ‘Then this Napoleon of Finance settles 
himself back in his easy chair and smiles complacently 
over the thought that he has ‘‘saved’’ in expenses 
about $500 a year in that particular department. But 
has he? ‘The writer thinks not. To my mind this 
Napoleon of Finance might better have been spending 


reducing the expenses. ‘That is the secret of success in 
many enterprises, and especially is this applicable to 
the printing business. 

One should not sit in his office and scheme how to 
get a thing done for less than it has previously cost at 
legitimate wages ; but rather let him study out how he 


| can increase his income. One cannot get something 





vocations will not allow of such reductions, and the | 


printing business is one of the latter kind. Everyone 
knows what it means to a paper to ‘‘lay off’’ a few 
compositors, to ‘‘ dispense’’ with a reporter or two, or 
to ‘‘scale down’’ an employé’s salary. The paper 
itself tells the whole story. It is similar to the casé 
of the man who fed his horse a little less each succeed- 
ing day. 


for nothing as a general rule. To issue a good paper 
or conduct an excellent job office requires money. To 
keep and continue the business requires hustling in an 
effort to get all that is possible for the capital invested. 
The fact that it costs about a certain sum to issue a 
good paper is also added to in the further fact that 
with the increase in circulation the ratio of profits 
increases at a greater rate than the ratio of the expenses 
attending the increased circulation. 

What a contrast between the two ways of doing 
business! Choose the hustling one, and then hustle. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CERTAIN BENEFIT. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 
WORKMAN’S pay depends upon his ability. 
The greater the ability, the greater the pay. If, 
therefore, a workman would increase his compensation 


_let him study to develop his skill. There are some 


What a contrast such men (and they are somewhat | 


plentiful in the printing business) are to a certain 
business man to whom the writer will refer. He is a 
New York state newspaper publisher, and has a 
national reputation. Such fellows do generally get to 
be noted. He is not of the feed-the-horse-a-pound- 
less-each-day kind of a man, but one who started a 
paper under adverse circumstances, and by business 
capacity and untiring energy has built up a successful 
business and carries a large pay roll on his books today. 
When this individual was approached by a represent- 
ative of a typesetting machine company, and had 
explained to him the large saving that would be 
effected by placing machines in his office, he replied : 
‘‘T do not want to reduce expenses, but if I can 
increase my output, thereby indirectly increasing the 
income for what I am now paying, I will talk business 
with you.’’ 

That is a point that a great many proprietors over- 
look. They sit in their little offices and study out how 
they can arrange office matters so that one man will fill 
the position now occupied_by two men. They secure 





apparent exceptions to the first-statement. The typo- 
graphical union establishes a minimum scale of so much 
per week. Theoretically this is a minimum wage, 
below which no union man is to work and in excess of 


| which he is to receive as much as his ability will war- 
| rant. Practically this amount becomes the standard of 


wages and with but few exceptions all union men in 
the same locality work for that standard compensation. 
The union enforces no standard of ability among its 
members. In actual practice their ability ts averaged 
and their pay is averaged. This is a discouraging 
injustice to the better man. Attention is called to these 
facts, not for the purpose of entering into any discus- 
sion regarding the merits or demerits of a standard 
scale, but simply to prove that this equalizing of men’s 
pay tends to deprive the average workman of his ambi- 
tion to excel in skill, by which alone can lasting and 
real good come to the printing craft. There are, of 
course, some very ambitious ones who will not be 
deterred from progress by such conditions, and they are 
the few who rise to foremanships and finally become 
proprietors. 

The real truth of the proposition, however, is not 
affected by these conditions. The skilled workman 
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will always be retained by the discriminating employer 


in preference to the incapable one. The first-class | 
workman will have employment at all times while the | 


second-class one will often be out of a position and 
hence will make considerably less in a year. 


Having spoken briefly of the exceptions, let us | 
return to the original conclusion, which it is the sole | 
purpose of this article to emphasize in the most forcible 


manner possible. 

[Tf therefore a workman would increase his compensa- 
tion let him study to develop his skill. 

It is surprising to those who notice the capabilities 
and opportunities of various workmen to see how few 
make the most of their chances. The printing business 
is a progressive one, full of opportunity for men of 
ingenuity and brains. In no calling is it truer that 
‘‘Knowledge is Power.”’ 


One of the greatest hindrances to making large 


profits is the loss attendant upon the mistakes of care- 
less workmen. Skillful men do not make these errors. 


Their knowledge enables them to exercise “ active | 
foresight,’’ errors are prevented and their labor pays | 


the profit it ought. The compositor who knows just 
how a job should be set, exactly how it is to be made 
up, and who goes at his work in the most intelligent 
manner possible, becomes his employer’s right-hand 
man. The pressman who knows just what kind of 
ink —and how reduced —each certain job requires, 
saves time of presses and feeders, for little is lost in 


experimenting. Truly knowledge zs power with such | 


men. ‘They have made a study of the printers’ art. 
Sooner or later they will rise in their calling and in 
compensation because of their extra ability. 

The art of printing presents a wide field for read- 


ing, study and invention. Little history can be found | 


more interesting than the story of the work of the | 
monks of olden time, who spent years working on a | 
single bible, making each letter with painstaking care | 
with pen or brush, and ornamenting many pages with | 


large illuminated initials containing portraits, per- 
haps, and fancy scroll work reaching the full length 
and width of the page. When the first bibles were 
really printed, it was noticed that in every copy each 


page began and ended with precisely the same word as | 
the same page in each other copy. This fact, with the | 
exceeding cheapness of the books, so aroused the | 


superstition of the people that the printers were accused 
of being in league with the devil, and to this day the 


youngest apprentice has borne the brunt of their | 


unjust supposition. 


The careful student finds much to interest him in | 


studying the development of the various branches of | 
the art. It will pay everyone well to make a collection | 


of old pictorial magazines to compare the style with 
modern illustration. ‘The history of the art of wood 


engraving is very interesting. So, too, are the various | 


periods in the history of paper making, from the time 


when the Egyptians used the prepared papyrus plant | 


down to the present day’s marvelous productions. Nor 
y 
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is progress at an end in any of these lines. And the 
man who knows his calling best will reap the reward 
of his inventions. 

The libraries make easy the study of the past, and 
the magnificent trade journals and technical works 
make present progress an open book to the ambitious 
student. 

The workman who is a student of his art and a 
thinker becomes skilled, and the measure of his skill 
will be the measure of his pay. No matter what 
unions or brotherhoods may accomplish, no matter 
what legislation may do toward affecting the working- 
men’s condition as a whole, it remains reasonably 
certain that during our day at least each man’s relative 
position will be determined by his comparative ability. 
If, therefore, you would better your condition, increase 
your efficiency. Zhe skilled workman is the only one 
who can command his price. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THIS MATTER OF COMPOSITION. 
G. B. DOUGLAS. 
ID you ever figure on a job this way? John 
Granger, whose work, you know, runs up to 
$7,000. or $8,000 a year, and whose custom you have 
many times solicited, without direct result, drops in 
upon you some day and, after the usual salutations, 
says: ‘‘See here, Brinkenmeiersteen, you’ve asked me 
a good many times to turn some of my work in to you, 
and I’m going to get out a new catalogue and thought 
I’d give you a chance to figure on it.’’ 

‘‘ What kind of a catalogue is it to be?’’ 

‘Qh, something like this; about this size, too, 
replies Granger, picking up a copy of a catalogue that 
happens to be lying upon your desk. 

‘* About as many pages ?’’ you ask. 

‘‘W-h-y, yes, I guess so,’’ he answers. 

‘This has sixty-four pages and cover,’’ you say. 

‘‘ Well, that’s about right,’’ he says, ‘‘ just figure 
it up for me.”’ 

‘* Haven’t got the copy with you, have you?”’ 

‘‘No, I haven’t got it all ready yet, but you go 
ahead and figure, it won’t be very much out of the way 
from this,’’ he replies. 

‘* Going to have any cuts in it ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; a lot of ’em,’’ he answers. 

‘* Big ones ?”’ 

‘‘“Ves; some of ’em as big as that,’’ he replies, 
indicating a space about equal to a half page. 

‘‘ Going to use one on every page ?’”* you ask. 

‘No, not as many as that, but there’ll be a lot of 
’em ; I can’t just tell how many yet.”’ 

‘‘ What kind of type will you want to use?’’ you 
ask. 

‘The biggest you can use,’’ he replies. ‘‘ I believe 
in a good, big, plain type; something that’s easy to 
read, you know. When I send out my printed matter 
I want it vead.”’ 

You go to your specimen drawers and take outa 
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number of catalogues which you lay before him. After 
a few minutes’ examination he picks out one, printed 
from small pica type, double leaded, and, tossing it 
over to you, says: ‘‘ There, that’s about the ticket.’’ 

‘* Going to have any tabular matter in it; that is, 
tables of dimensions, sizes, prices, or things like that ?’’ 
you ask. 

‘‘Oh, nothing to speak of; a few little ones, per- 
haps, but you needn’t mind them; just put ’em in 
small type,’’ he replies, cheerfully. 

‘*But,’’ you object, ‘‘I ought to know just how 
many tables there are to be and their character, in 
order to make you anything like a right figure.”’ 

‘*Oh, go ahead,’’ he says; ‘‘ there won’t be many, 
and, as I say, you can put them in small type.’’ 

Now, gentle reader, would you tell Mr. Granger to 
go back to his office, prepare his copy, and then sub- 
mit it to you for estimation of cost, or would you sit 
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down and endeavor to make a price that would fetch | 
| sented. 


him your way? The first would be ‘‘business,’’ but, 


in all probability, you’d lose Granger. The second | . 


might catch Granger, but, in all probability, you’d 
lose money. 

I’ve met a great many men like Granger; I’ve 
figured with a great many men like Granger; I’ve 
done a great deal of work for men like Granger, and 
I’ve made some money out of men like Granger ; but 
men like Granger do not make good and regular cus- 
tomers. However, under certain conditions and cir- 
cumstances, I’d not only figure for Granger when he 
came to my Office, but if he didn’t come I’d go after 
him, and so, I believe, would nine printers out of ten. 
As I say, it would be bad business policy, but some- 





I know a goodly number of printers who never 
figure profit upon composition, alleging that competi- 
tion is so keen, that if the run is reasonably long, 
profit upon the composition would lose them custom. 
It is a very easy matter, as some writers have done, to 
characterize these printers as incompetent and ignorant, 
but will somebody suggest a remedy, a feasible rem- 
edy? ‘True, this unfortunate condition of affairs has 
been brought about by wholly senseless competition 
among the printers themselves ; but, it being impossi- 
ble to remove the cause, is any other remedy feasible ? 
Combination will not do, because that is not possible. 
The printer who has $10,000, $15,000 or $20,000 
locked up in machinery, fixtures and material is not 
often in position to announce to the public that he will 
do no work except at his own figures, when, away down 
in one corner of his heart, he is firmly of the convic- 
tion that some member of the combination will, slyly 
or openly, cut prices when proper inducement is pre- 


A writer upon the topic of loss in the composing 
room says that in New York city there is a building 


_ one floor of which is occupied by a firm whose exclu- 
| sive business is typesetting. Another floor is occupied 


by a firm which makes an exclusive business of press- 
work. A third floor is occupied by a firm whose busi- 
ness is binding. Asserting that each of these firms is 
successful, and that each realizes good, even hand- 
some, annual profits, he asks, ‘‘ Would not such be 
the result if all three concerns were merged and placed 
under one ownership ?’’ Undoubtedly ; in fact, judi- 
ciously managed, the profit should be as much greater 


| as the cost of administration should be less, but this is 


times necessity compels abandonment of business | 
| ters specified are hardly possible outside of New York, 
_ Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. The instance 


rules. 

The wise employing printer, he who, if he does 
not meet with disaster, achieves reputation and distinc- 
tion in his line, is he who makes a specialty of some 
branch of his art. Let us suppose his specialty is cat- 
alogue printing. 
$20,000, and he owes upon it $10,000, represented by 
obligations specifically maturing. A dull season is 
upon him and, at this time, comes Granger to him. 


His plant has a cost value of | 


an exceptional case. Lines of business of the charac- 


cited proves only that where there is work enough to 
do to justify it, distinct branches of the printers’ art 
may be separately carried on profitably. 

I once thought that quality of work would place 
me beyond the reach of price competition, and, for a 
time, it did. For a straight year my facilities were 


taxed to the utmost, and my office ran twelve hours a 


Will he send Granger away with the injunction to | 
_ slighted in the least item. I had the best help that 
_ the best wages could obtain, and I walked among my 
| brethren with that self-satisfied air which, seemingly, 


prepare his copy and come again? I think not. The 
fact of the matter is that he can figure cost of every- 
thing in this Granger job except composition. Now, 


because he cannot figure cost of this, would it be wise | 
| av me coat.’’ This invitation, unconsciously given, 
_was promptly accepted. At the first lull I put in a 


to refuse making a bid for Granger’s job ? 

Theoretically, every department of a printing office 
should yield a profit. Practically, in nine out of ten 
cases loss is sustained in one department or the other. 
It is frequently necessary to accept jobs at figures 
which, under the most favorable conditions, represent 
little more than cost. Even slightly unfavorable con- 
ditions, once the job is put in hand, means loss. Do 
not these slightly unfavorable conditions force them- 
selves upon the printer more often than the favorable 
conditions ? 


day. I did turn out beautiful work. Nota job was 


was an invitation for somebody to ‘‘ thread on the tail 


new lot of types and other materials, gave the ‘‘ boys”’ 
a week off at full pay (they’d worked hard and faith- 
fully for me), and then waited for the tide to set in 
again, which it soon did, but not in the way I antici- 


_ pated. I was asked to make figures upon practically 


the same work I had produced the previous year. I 
made them. ‘They were too high. Bill Jones and 
Hank Smith and Tom Brown stood ready to duplicate 


' my work at prices ranging from twenty per cent to 
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thirty per cent less. Now/ knew that Bill Jones and 
Hank Smith and Tom Brown couldn’t duplicate my 
work at any price, but it was useless to talk quality. 
They sazd to my customers that they could, and it 
resolved itself down to the possibility of retaining my 
customers at the prices made by Bill Jones, e¢ a/., or 
relinquishing a trade that I had worked hard to build 
up. What would you have done? You may say that 
I was unfortunate in my customers. Well, perhaps I 
was, but cart-wheel dollars look much larger to the 
man who contracts to pay them than do they to the 
man who contracts to take them. Well, to abbreviate 
my tale: my profits, this second year, did not nearly 
equal the cost of the new type I had put in. I figured 
closely upon every bit of paper, ink, oil, fuel and 
lights. I cut wages because I was compelled to. Some 
of my best men left me, and in the estimation of those 
who remained I sank from the rank of a good-natured, 
generous ‘‘boss’’ down to ‘‘Old Skinflint’’; but, in 
spite of everything, I failed to realize even a meager 
profit. 

Now, let me ask any fair-minded printer, in which 
department I would be apt to lose money? I could 
buy a cheaper grade of paper, a cheaper quality of ink. 
I could save from one hour to two hours in ‘‘ 
ready ’’ on every form, and I could speed up. each of 
my presses from one hundred to two hundred impres- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





make- | 


sions per hour ; but I could not accelerate the speed, or | 


increase the accuracy of my compositors, nor could I 
discover any means of shortening the time employed 
in ‘‘making-up’’ and ‘‘locking-up.’’ The previous 
year, every Saturday evening found my ‘‘ dead-rack,’’ 
‘*stones’’ and ‘‘boards’’ cleared of everything but 
‘‘live’’ matter. This year the cases seemed continually 


empty, and there was ‘‘ pi’’ enough, seemingly, to fill | 
| printers, unless they were accompanied by facts to 


a barrel. This is simply a bit of personal experience. 
Hundreds have had similar. 
Let me give you one more bit of experience, not 


mine: A New York publisher decided to issue a set | 


of old but popular novels in cheap form, and let the | 
journal that had the moral courage to keep quiet while 


contract to an electrotyping concern outside of New 
York for producing the plates at $1 per page, includ- 
ing composition. There were a few over 1,500 pages, 
and slightly in excess of 1,300 ems brevier solid to the 


page. An acquaintance of mine took the contract | 
from the electrotyper for the composition and lock-up | 


at 62 cents per page, and told me he thought he could 
make a fair thing out of it, as he had already succeeded 
in hiring six book hands at 25 cents per thousand, and 


he would put one of his regular men at making-up, | 


and a boy to pull proofs. He started in and at the end 
of three days his 25-cent men quit; the job was too 
lean. You know how quickly the nature of a job 
spreads among ‘‘comps.’’ The next men demanded 
and obtained 30 cents per thousand. They got dis- 
couraged and he had to supply their places with 
32-cents-per-thousand men. He was making money 


fast. His typestickers put up an average of thirty | 
pages per day; it took two of his regular men to | 


make-up ; one boy was kept constantly running to and 
from the foundry ; another pulling proofs — it was read 
three times ; he had to sort up three times on quads 
and accents, and, his regular business crowding him, 


he had to hire, for four weeks, an extra proofreader. 


It took him a little more than eight weeks to complete 
the job ; it cost him an average of 30 cents per thousand 
for composition ; $4 per day for his two men making 
up ; $8 per week for his two boys; $60 for his extra 
proofreader. Now add cost of sorting up—I don’t 
know how much — paper and ink for proving up, and 
remembering that he took the job at 47.7 cents per 
thousand, how much money did he make? ‘“‘ But,’’ 
you may say, ‘‘ he took the job too cheap.’’ Of course 
he did, but somebody else would have taken it had he 
not. It would have been simply transferring the loss 
to someone else. 

I think every printer knows that, at times, and 
frequently, he loses money, or, at least, fails to make 
even, in his composing room ; but where is the remedy? 


Written for T'HE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE TYPEFOUNDERS’ WAR FROI1 THE PRINTER’S 
STANDPOINT. 


NO. I.—BY TYPOGRAPHICUS. 

HUS far the printers, whose interest is certainly 

second to that of the typefounders themselves, 
have had little to say about the changes in the type- 
founding interests in this country. The founders 
have blown their horns, each from the standpoint of 
his own faction, and several journals, professedly 
‘‘devoted’’ to all the lines of trade that are related 
directly or indirectly to printing, have discharged 
squibs of badly digested matter at the typefounders. 
None of these utterances have possessed any value to 


verify them. The founders declaimed as partisans, 
and the ‘‘devoted’’ journals grabbed eagerly at the 
word ‘‘trust’’ because it struck a popular chord. 

THE INLAND PRINTER was the only typographical 


others swallowed the tempting bait. It was doubtless 
governed in its conservative course by a wise consider- 
ation of the old adage that 


‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,”’ 


and its editorial in the February issue is a careful and 


| just treatment of the facts and possibilities in the case. 


The only fault that has been found with that editorial 
was from Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, who sarcas- 
tically accuse THE INLAND PRINTER of “‘ patting the 
combine on the back,’’ because that journal refers to 
its members as honorable men. Probably THE INLAND 
PRINTER would, if they were under discussion, say the 
same thing about the anti-combine members, for in the 
estimation of printers and publishers alike they are 
‘‘all honorable men,’’ and are all looking for the 
mighty dollar. 

The formation of the American Typefounders’ 
Company was naturally regarded with some suspicion 
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by the printing fraternity in this age of trusts and 
combines, because the American people have learned 
by sad experience that the tendency of such organiza- 
tious is to paralyze competition, which is their only 
protection against extortionate prices. Until April 3 
nothing has occurred either to dispel or stimulate that 
suspicion. Professions, protests and promises there 
have been from both combatants in the merry war, 
but no facts. 

The first price list of type issued by the American 
Typefounders’ Company offered a most vulnerable point 
of attack for its enemies. It was a reduction in the 
list, and, as it applied to all parts of the country, was 
more sweeping than western printers realized. But, 
while it was a great reduction in the East, where 
discounts seldom exceeded twenty per cent, it was 
virtually an increase in the West, where the seat of 
the whole warfare is to be found, and where discounts 
were anywhere from twenty-five to forty-five per cent, 
according to the intensity of the wrangle over an 
order. The American Typefounders’ Company seems 
to have been dominated by the eastern interests 
in the issue of the first list, and these eastern inter- 
ests seem to have awakened to the fact that the 
battleground is in the West, and not in the East, 
as the recent price list would indicate. In this con- 
clusion they are correct, as anyone who is acquainted 
with the history of typefounding throughout the 
whole country in the past six or seven years can 
readily attest. 

The price list of April 3 is a genuine reduction, 
although it does not bring net prices as low as the two 
leading western founders have frequently quoted when 
in sharp competition. 

The generally established discounts were in the West 
twenty-five per cent and five extra for cash. The new 
price list sweeps nearly thirty per cent from body type 
prices, and, with the discount of ten per cent for cash, 
reduces the net figure by thirty-seven per cent, as 
against the old net rate of 2834 per cent off. When it 
is considered that this new list applies to all parts of 
the country the reduction becomes startling, and that 
fact should be considered if there is any desire to pass 
a fair judgment upon the matter. 

Display type is not materially affected in price so 
far as the West is concerned, the only change being in 
the cash discount, which is increased five per cent. 
The question now before the printers is, whether the 
‘‘ combine ’’ and the ‘* anti-combines ’’ will continue to 
slash prices in the West, or will stiffen on the new 
rates. It is the general belief among printers who are 
good business men that the latter would be the best 
course for all parties concerned. The new list certainly 
places its publishers in a definite attitude toward the 
printers and toward the ‘‘ anti-combines.’’ The latter 
will now be compelled to take a definite attitude also. 
They will be compelled either to cut prices further, 
which would be a desperate venture, or to quietly seek 
for their share of the business by meeting the new list 


! 
! 


and maintaining their reputation for fair dealing and 
general good service. 

The printing fraternity will be satisfied with prices 
as recently established. They seem just to both pur- 
chaser and seller, and no intelligent printer cares to 
have the prices go below an equitable figure. 

Of one feature of the typefounders’ warfare, how- 
ever, they are tired to death, and that is the pretentious 
claptrap which has been more or less indulged in ever 
since typefounders began their aggressive competition. 
They are tired of the whole ‘‘ copper’’ nonsense, for 
instance. They know, as well as the typefounders 
themselves, that not more than about two per cent of 
copper can be successfully used in type metal, that all 
reputable founders use as much as they can, and that 
the amount of copper employed by the several foundries 
will not vary to any appreciable degree. Then what 
is the use of trying to conjure up visions of a type 
metal so full of copper that the ignorant purchaser 
expects it to resemble a newly minted penny, when it 
is nothing different from the standard metal in general 
use for at least fifteen years, and neither will nor can 
be varied from that standard. The quality and relative 
proportion of the lead, antimony and tin used in the 
metal is of much greater importance than the quantity 
of copper employed. 

The printers are nauseated with the pretenses of 
philanthrophy on the part of the ‘* combines’’ and the 
maudlin affectation of *‘ principle ’’ on the part of the 
‘‘antis.’? The American Typefounders’ Company was 
not formed for ‘* philanthropic’’ purposes, and the 
‘outs’? did not remain out for the sake of ‘* principle.’’ 
No one reads their soulful protests without a smile. Do 
the founders who utter such folly believe the printers 
of America are a lot of children or driveling idiots who 
are to be cajoled by false pretenses so naked that they 
are fairly disgusting ? The typefounders who utter or 
print such weak declamations simply insult the intelli- 
gence of their constituency. If the product of any 
foundry is superior to that of its competitors the fact 
may be proclaimed without resorting to deceit, and it 
will speak loudly for itself. 

The printers desire that equitable, permanent values 
be established ; that discriminating discounts be abol- 
ished ; that dealers cease selling on the ‘‘ uneasy pay- 
ment’? plan which makes them partners of incompe- 
tence and irresponsibility ; and that the typefounding 
business in the West, as it is in the East, should be 
removed from the bear pit to the business office. 

In the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the 
writer will endeavor to point out some changes whereby 
the ‘‘combine’’ may in a great measure disappoint its 
enemies and those who distrust such organizations, 
and secure the good will and confidence of the patrons 


es 


” 


of typefoundries. (To be continued.) 
AN OLD AND VALUABLE BOOK. 


A copy of the first edition of ‘‘Tom Jones”’ has just been sold 
in London for $345. It was uncut and in the original boards. 
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THE SONG. 


‘‘Her deep and thrilling ‘song 

Seem’d with its piercing melody to reach 

The soul, and in mysterious unison 

Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love.’’— Southey. 

Specimen of halfetone engraving by 
DRANT ENGRAVING Co., 
67 Washington street, 
Chicago. 
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electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the pre and pment 
industry will confer 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

TWO DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 





ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 4 he don Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. %n den= 
felben find and alle Anfragen und Auftrage Ynjertion betreffend gu ricten. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONVENTION, 

OR the first time in thirteen years, the International 
Typographical Union will hold its annual conven- 

tion in Chicago during the coming summer, June 12 
being the date set. In the interval since 1880, when 
the convention last met in Chicago, this printers’ con- 
gress has enlivened many of the important cities of the 
country, the occasion always attracting the keenest 
interest in typographical circles. Forsome unexplained 
reason printers always attach more importance to these 
annual gatherings than to any other event pertaining to 
their craft, far more than the uninitiated layman can 
see any reason for. Ina majority of the local unions 
the heat of the election day contest centers on the selec- 
tion of delegates, the average printer’s highest ambition 
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serena oes | being apparently gratified when he secures the enroll- 


ment of his name upon the list of permanent members 
of the International Union. 
Circumstances have so shaped themselves during the 


| past twelve months, that the coming convention will be 


invested with more than an ordinary share of interest, 
if such a thing is possible. Questions now confront the 


_ craft which seriously threaten the printer’s material 
_ welfare, as they promise to affect his standing and 
_ importance as a conspicuous figure in the labor world. 


| Among these, the typesetting machine easily forces 


itself into first place. 

A few years ago the printer viewed the typesetting 
machine as a vague something that could be left to the 
men of the next generation for serious consideration. 
Now the possibilities of these inventions, as time savers 
and as money savers, confront him in so unmistakable 


| and so practical a manner that he is forced to consider 


how large a proportion, if any, of his fellows will be 


| deprived of the opportunity of plying their craft during 


| be made of any already so deprived. 


the coming decade through the agency of these devices, 
and possibly he may be asked what disposition is to 
One thing is cer- 


| tain, the typesetting machine is no longer to be looked 


_ upon as a contingency of the future. 


The convention 


| will be looked to for some legislation on the machine 





question, but the typesetting machine can no more be 
legislated out of existence than could the sewing 
machine or the reaping machine. | 

Of the many propositions put forward having for 
their object the introduction of a shorter workday the 
convention will be expected to take some heed and 
make another effort to satisfactorily and permanently 
solve the vexatious problem. Of the propositions 
referred to there are but two that seem practical and 
that hold out promises of success. One is the sug- 
gestion recently made by a writer in the official journal 
of the craft to the effect that the eight-hour day may be 
accomplished by a gradual reduction of time, and the 
other that a nine-hour day be established with a pro- 
portionate reduction in wages. All things considered, 
we believe that after due reflection, the first plan 


| will be decided upon as the safest for all concerned. 


The introduction of the typesetting machine will clothe 
this question with an importance for all the members of 
the convention which.has been lacking heretofore. 

As was anticipated would be the case, affairs at the 
Printers’ Home are not running as entirely free from 
friction as the friends of that institution would wish. 
Ugly rumors of mismanagement, cruelty and neglect 
regularly find their way from the inmates to their friends 
throughout the country. How much of exaggeration 
and how much of truth these stories contain are among 
the things the members of the coming convention will 
be expected to ascertain. Unless the affairs of the 
Home can be put in such shape as will give general 
satisfaction to all concerned, it will be a great disap- 
pointment to its friends, among whom THE INLAND 
PRINTER is not by any means the most indifferent. It 
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may be found after due examination that lack of exper- 
ience on the part of those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Home is responsible for the complaints 
emanating from that quarter. If the difficulty is no 
more serious than this, and we sincerely hope that it 
is not, the remedy is at hand, and should be applied 
promptly and effectively. We will even go further 
than this, and say that no matter how serious a state of 
affairs may be found to exist at the Home, a determined 
effort must be made to right matters, that the confidence 
of the craft may remain unimpaired in the institution, 
in the founding of which printers have taken so much 
pride and which has entailed an outlay of so much 
money. 

If the matters we have here enumerated, with the 
thousand and one minor subjects that are certain to 
find their way into the convention, fail to keep the 
members of that body fully employed through the brief 
week during which they are in session, they might fill 
in their odd moments considering the plans of reorgani- 
zation which have been so generously discussed during 
the past two years. And, if they find time, they might 
adopt one of these plans with great benefit to the organ- 
ization and to union printers at large. Still with some 
leisure moments to fruitfully occupy, the delegates 
might take up the system of type measurement agreed 
to at the Syracuse conference, and see if they can 
impress printers and employers with the justice of 
adopting something of the kind. The delegates will 
be wise in their day and generation if they succeed 
in this. 

And when all these matters have been fully and 
calmly considered and the week’s labors are finally 
brought to a close, the delegates will no doubt be 
in a frame of mind to fully appreciate the truth of the 
prediction we made in one of our opening paragraphs, 
namely, that the convention was one of more than ordi- 
nary interest. In the meantime Chicago stands pledged 
to extend a hearty welcome to the delegates, and we 
give expression to the hope that their visit to the 
World’s Fair city will result beneficially to the craft, 
and be a source of pleasurable recollections to them- 
selves in after years. 





AMERICAN PRINTING. 








R. WILLIAM MORRIS has recently given his 
M opinions on American printing to a representa- 
tive of the London Daily Chronicle, who visited the 
‘‘ Kelmscott Press’’ for ‘‘ interviewing’’ purposes. 
The Press News publishes the interview as printed in 
the Chronicle in full, and also gives the text of a letter 
received from Mr. Morris in response to a note from the 
editor asking if he had been correctly quoted. In the 
interview Mr. Morris is reported to have said that Eng- 
land stands first among the nations for good printing. | 
‘‘ Taking the worst view of English printing, we are 
far ahead of other countries. Here and there in 
France nice type may be in use, but not often, and now | 
there are one or two good founts in Germany. Italy | 





has the worst printing in Europe, and as for American 
printing, it is quite abominable.’’ Mr. Morris’ letter 
to the editor of the Press News substantiates this utter- 
ance thus : 

KELMSCOTT PRESS, UPPER MALL, HAMMERSMITH. 

DEAR S1R,—I do think the American printing the worst 
from the point of view of good taste. Of course I am aware 
that there are technical matters in which the American printers 
excel; but what is the use of that, if the result is ugly books 
very trying to the eyes? 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

February 25, 1893. WILLIAM Morris. 

Mr. William Morris is a man of taste, so far as 
books are concerned. The productions of his fad, the 
Kelmscott Press, evidence this. Yet are we at a loss 
to know what has induced this condemnation of Amer- 
ican printing — insular prejudice, to which Mr. Morris 
should be superior, or ignorance of the subject — 
which is to say, Mr. William Morris is not well enough 
acquainted with American work to pass an opinion. 
It may be quite true that we do not subscribe so gener- 
ously as the British public for the superb publications 
in- which Mr. Morris and other book connoisseurs 
delight, but this class of book -lovers is increasing in 
America, and the quality of some of the work pro- 
duced in this country to gratify this growing taste will 
not take a lower rank than the best. 

It can be substantiated that the workmanship in 
the British magazines and newspapers is far inferior to 
that of American magazines and newspapers. British 
workmen can doubtless do as good work as American 
workmen, but the fact remains that Britain is the home 
of the ‘‘ penny dreadfuls’’— whose enormous circula- 
tion indicates the debased public taste in the matter of 
printing. First-class work is far more general in 
America than in any country in the world. Specimens 
received from every country in the globe convince us 
of this. In simplicity and effectiveness the work of the 
American printer cannot be surpassed, and the taste of 
the American public demands that all periodicals and 
newspapers sustain a degree of typographical beauty 
which our British cousins generally are ignorant of. 
In thus writing we are dealing with facts of which we 
have positive knowledge. Indeed, it requires but a 
moment’s reflection to stamp the assertion of Mr. 
Morris as in every way ridiculous, though it is char- 
itable to assume that he intended to characterize only as 
‘abominable ’’ the American printing that e had seen. 





PRINTERS AND TYPEFOUNDERS. 
N their letter last month, Messrs. Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler give an extended review of our opinion 
of the American Typefounders’ Company, and endeavor 
to show that our views are inaccurate by citing some 
instances of inconsistency on the part of members of 
the Typefounders’ Company and by quoting utterances 


| which are calculated to alarm trust-hating printers. 


We hope the American Typefounders’ Company will 
be able to explain these matters satisfactorily. Mean- 
time we submit that our standpoint, as expressed in 
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our editorial, is the standpoint of the employing 
printer. It is therefore not our province or purpose to 
debate the question of the success or non-success on the 
part of the several typefoundries in their competition. 

Laying aside the special arguments of Messrs. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and looking at the ques- 
tion broadly, it will not be denied that the competition 


among typefounders has been a: pronounced evil to the | 


printing trade, and that the effort of the American 
Typefounders’ Company to fix values and steady dis- 
counts offers a hope of reform in that regard. 

Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, we are pleased 
to learn, have already profited through the forming of 
the company, yet strangely enough condemn the com- 
pany with unrestrained rancor, and take us to task for 
not at once stigmatizing the American Typefounders’ 
Company as a ‘‘trust.’’ ‘To our mind trusts are popu- 
larly supposed to control products, yet any arrange- 
ment looking to the lessening of competition in an 
industry is oftentimes termed a trust by the careless or 
unthinking, and doubtless the typothetz, the typo- 
graphical union, and in fact all combinations for facili- 
tating business and lessening competition, may be 
termed trusts in such a sense. The problem of how to 
draw the line in regard to such combinations without 
interfering with the rights of citizens, or destroy- 
ing the good features of all trades association, is a 
serious one to the brightest minds of our country, 
and it should be discussed impartially and without 
acrimony. 

It evidently is not to be expected that Messrs. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, or in fact any of the 
independent foundries, feel’ disposed to credit the 
American Typefounders’ Company with any good 
intentions or sincerity toward the printers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER does not believe in sensationalism, 
and contends that if oppressive measures are adopted 
by either the American Typefounders’ Company or 
the independent foundries means will be found to 
thwart their machinations. 

A new price list has been issued by the American 
Typefounders’ Company, and to what extent this com- 
petition will go it is difficult to discern. The type- 
founders’ company were condemned because they ‘‘ did 
not reduce the price of type’’ in the first price list 
offered. Now when an extended cut in the price is 
made the independent companies point to it as an 
oppressive measure. If prices and discounts now 
remain fixed all will be well. If the independent 
foundries cut the rate further yet, type purchasers will 
profit during the war. But we sincerely trust some 
arrangement will be arrived at to avoid this condition 
of affairs. 

All insinuations and animadversions to the contrary, 
we have faith in the typefounders’ company to work 


present and ultimate good for the printing trade, and | 


under the present aspect of affairs we will simply 
request Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler to con- 
sider our editorial 27 zts entirety. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








| 









THE INLAND PRINTER’S INVITATION. 
AY opens the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and to visitors interested in printing and the 
kindred arts THE INLAND PRINTER extends a cordial 
invitation to visit its establishment and make its offices 
their business headquarters during their stay. Ample 
desk room will be provided with other facilities, as it 
is the desire of the management to make these offices a 
central point for all persons interested in the printing 
and kindred arts who visit Chicago and the World’s 
Fair. A register of all visitors will be kept, giving 
their temporary and home addresses, in the anticipa- 
tion that by this means acquaintances and friends will 
meet that otherwise would have no knowledge of each 
other’s presence in the city. Mail boxes will be pro- 
vided for those who desire them, and every convenience 
arranged to render this plan of centralization thor- 
oughly operative and of value in the transaction of 
business. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NEEDED REFORI1 IN ADVERTISING RATES. 
BY EMERSON P. HARRIS. 
HE newspaper publisher who adheres strictly to 
his established advertising rates is the exception 
and not the rule. Especially is this true of the pub- 
lishers of country papers. But the periodical business 
is of such a nature as to suffer greatly from this lack of 
stability, and most publishers realize that the cut rate 
is the prolific mother of a numerous brood of ills which 
often makes his life a burden and always curtails his 
revenue. Perhaps the first and worst evil of the cut 
rate is the fact that he who gets it is at once poisoned 
thereby. Getting a rate not quoted from the card but 
made for himself, he loses confidence in the publisher 
and feels that he has no alternative but to exhaust his 
resources in haggling and bantering that he may get 
the best obtainable terms. Governed by his experience 
he makes one offer after another until he finally makes 
a trade, but no matter how low the price he is in doubt 
whether still better terms might have been made. In 
fact he suspects this and is morally certain that his 
competitor is more fortunate than himself, for which 
reason he finds much fault with the way the contract is 
carried out and quite likely gets a bonus in the form of 
additional insertions. 

The advertiser does not engage in this expensive 
and unpleasant bantering because he has a taste for it, 
but because for self-preservation he is compelled to do 
so by the business methods of the publishers. The 
conditions of success render it absolutely necessary for 
the advertiser to buy his advertising as cheaply as the 
publishers make it possible for his competitor to buy. 
It is therefore worse than idle to blame advertisers for 
a condition of things for which the publisher is wholly 
at fault. 

The publisher on his side suffers more than the 
advertiser. He takes business at such ridiculous figures 
and under such unreasonable conditions that he justly 
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feels humiliated when his eye rests upon the obnoxious 
plate which is a reminder of an undignified, unbusiness- 
like transaction in which unjust discrimination is made 
in an advertiser’s favor upon no other grounds than his 
superlative meanness. It affords no consolation for him 
to reflect that the cost of the disagreeable negotiations, 
whether it be the advertiser’s time in correspondence or 
a commission to an advertising agency, must all in the 


long run come out of the publishers’ pocket, but such | 





is the truth. It is immaterial to the advertiser’s book- | 


keeping whether he pays the publishers his total appro- | 


priation for advertising or pays the publishers say 
seventy per cent of it and the balance for office work 
or office work and agent’s commission. Moreover, the 
business methods of the publisher render it necessary 
for the inexperienced advertiser to secure the skill of 





sales vary in amount one way or the other, the influ- 
ence upon the gross cost of each article is comparatively 
slight. With the periodical publisher the case is 
reversed. While the merchant first regards cost to 
reproduce an article, giving only secondary attention to 
fixed expenses, the publisher must consider mainly fixed 
expenses, the cost to reproduce cutting only a very 
small figure in his calculations. The cost to replace 
an inch of advertising space is very slight, and affords 
an entirely inadequate basis from which to calculate 
price, for the publisher’s fixed expenses are relatively 
very large, and the immediate actual cost to fill an 


_ order is very small. The merchant sells for $1 what 


the agency to conduct negotiations for which he is | 


entirely unqualified. It is hardly reasonable for the 


publisher to compel the advertiser to employ the | 


agency, and then abuse them both. 

It is not our intention to reflect upon the publisher’s 
business ability. On the other hand, we believe he 
has a problem more complicated than that of the mer- 
chant, the solution of which depends upon the applica- 
tion of a principle which, though familiar in some 
other branches of business, is almost lost sight of by 
the publisher. 


Large mercantile businesses are now very generally | 


conducted upon the one-price rule. The same price 
for all for the same commodity is practically the only 
way to build a large mercantile business, but the price 
at which the merchant marks an article is governed 
largely by what it costs to replace it. He may, for 
ulterior reasons, mark an article as low as what it 
would cost to replace it, or he may add as large a profit 
as competition will permit, or as will not make the 
price too greatly restrict the sale of the article. But 
the range between the possible minimum and the pos- 
sible maximum is not great. Therefore, the possible 
deviation from a uniform price is not large, even if any 
deviation were not fatal to economical distribution. 

But the newspaper publisher cannot fix the price of 
an inch of advertising space, as the merchant fixes 
the price of his commodity, upon the basis of what it 
would cost to reproduce it. The two businesses belong 
to two different classes, in which prices must be fixed 
upon different principles. The merchant’s fixed 
expenses are small in proportion to the immediate cost 
to him of the goods he sells. By fixed expenses are 
meant such charges as are practically constant and 
uniform regardless of the volume of business done from 
day to day, or even from year to year. In the case of 
the merchant, these include rent, interest, insurance, 
clerk hire, etc., which to be sure may be somewhat 
increased by a great permanent increase in business, 
but are not swelled anything like in proportion to 
increase in sales. These expenses the merchant can 
readily add to the first cost of goods in the form of 
a percentage before marking his price. If his gross 





it will cost him perhaps 75 cents to replace, while the 
publisher must get $1 for what it would only cost him 
10 or 5 cents to replace. 

Now, if the cost to replace is an entirely inadequate 
basis from which to fix price, and regard must be had 
chiefly to fixed expenses, how should these be dis- 
tributed? As the merchant’s rule is the same price to 
all for the same commodity, the publisher’s rule should 
be the same price to all for equal service. Now just 
what is the service which the paper renders the adver- 
tiser? Does it consist primarily in furnishing him with 
a certain amount of space and composition? Not at 
all; these are very minor and unimportant incidents. 
The service really rendered consists essentially in fur- 
nishing a medium through which the advertiser may 
derive, from the publicity which the paper will give, 
an advantage, greater or less according to the nature of 
his business. Every paper of individuality and well- 
built circulation varies in usefulness to different adver- 
tisers, all the way from being almost a business neces- 
sity down to being almost useless. 

Now I contend that rates should be so adjusted 
that each advertiser shall pay approximately according 
to the value of the service rendered him. The adver- 
tiser of a small novelty, for instance, who can only hope 
to sell to a small percentage of readers and only dis- 
pose of a few dollars’ worth in each community, should 
not be charged the same rate in a country paper as the 
local merchant who may sell thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods to the readers of the paper, every one 
of whom is a possible customer. This adjustment of 
rates to value of service can be practically and practi- 
cably accomplished by simply making as many classes 
of rates as there are well-defined classes of advertisers. 
Thus the country paper could divide its advertisers all 
into two classes, the first including all local and the 
second all national or foreign advertisers. To the 
home advertiser it could charge the present card rate, 
and to the second class such a percentage of card rates 
‘‘as the traffic would bear,’’ perhaps the highest rate 
it now gets from a foreign advertiser. Or if its pub- 
lisher thought that higher than could be maintained he 
could make it lower, or make a rate that could be 
given to the foreign advertiser on a printed card and 
maintained at all hazards. It might be thought desir- 
able to subdivide foreign advertisers, making a certain 
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rate for say foreign medicines and another for all other 


foreign commodities, or to make still more classes. | 
| through the hands of the local dealer, paying him a 


The publisher may say that if an advertiser cannot 
pay his regular rates he may stay out. But if he is in 
business to make money by making his paper as useful 
as possible as a medium of communication between 
producer and consumer, he cannot consistently ignore 
that large number to whom his maximum rate is 
entirely prohibitory from the very nature of their busi- 
ness. 

It is not impossible that rate cutting is due not so 
much to a lack of backbone or business ability as 
to an unadmitted suspicion on the part of the pub- 
lisher that his regular rates are too high for the national 
advertiser. This feeling would be obviated by the 
adoption of a rate which was at once equitable, fair 
and businesslike. It would not only allow the pub- 
lisher without compromising himself to take business 
as low as it ought to be carried, but would enable him 
to solicit it and thus build up a profitable department 
of his paper instead of wearing out his nerves in 
unprofitable and endless wrangles with advertisers. 








The publisher may think little of his foreign business | 
and say it hardly pays for the annoyance it causes, but | 


if instead of putting himself on the defensive against 


the insidious approaches of the offer-maker he were to | 
| publisher, and that without any compromise of business 
| principles. 
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adopt ironclad rates and prosecute an aggressive can- 
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the home advertiser, and on the other hand the bulk of 
the commodities sold by the foreign advertisement go 


larger profit than the manufacturer gets. Again every 
dollar of profit the publisher gets from the foreign 
advertiser enables him to make a better paper and 
render more valuable service to the local advertiser. 
Real unfairness, which cuts in all directions, consists 
of quoting one price and taking another, and thus dis- 
criminating between advertisers of the same class, for 
whom identically the same service is rendered. 

In the accompanying diagram the principle of class- 
ified rates is sought to be shown, no regard being had 
to the facts of any particular paper. The irregular line 
indicates the degree of usefulness of the medium to. 
advertisers in different lines of business. ‘The shaded 
space at the bottom indicates the immediate cost to fill 
an order or what might be referred to as the cost to 
replace. As I have said in the case of the country 
paper, it might be thought best to place all below 100 
in a single class, the rate being placed at perhaps forty, 
neglecting all business which could not pay forty per 
cent of maximum rates. My claim simply is that the 
business below 100 should be so treated as to make the 
paper of the greatest possible usefulness to advertisers 
and readers and thereby secure the greatest profit to the 


The application of this principle to the classification 


_ of rates, while it probably would not entirely prevent 
| rate cutting, would remove all reasonable excuse for it. 
_ It would do away with the greatest present cause for 
| rate cutting, namely, a large class of business which, 
| while it would be prohibited by full rates, will pay a 


price which affords a good margin above the cost to 
carry it—a margin often of several hundred per cent. 


| Would not this plan bring about the greatest good to 
_the greatest number and the greatest revenue to the 
| publisher ? 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL [FMAKE-READY. 
NO, III.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
N asserting that typographical make-ready consists 
of two primary opposites, and generally known as 
‘‘underlaying’’ and ‘‘overlaying,’’ I do so from the 
fact that one is evenly dependent on the other and 


indissolubly synonymous in practice. 


vass ‘by correspondence and other proper methods,.he | 
could build up a department that would be a source of | 


considerable profit and satisfaction. 
There is no ground whatever for the oft-repeated 


assertion that it is an unfairness to give foreign adver- | 


tisers a lower rate than home advertisers. 
are cheaper for the home advertiser than thirty per 
cent of full rates is to the average national advertiser. 
The general advertiser is in no sense a competitor of 





Full rates | 


UNDERLAYING. 

The necessity for underlaying becomes apparent 
after an impression has been pulled on a sheet of paper, 
by reason of various degrees of inequality presenting 
themselves on the face and back of the printed proof. 
These inequalities must be adjusted whether they are 
excessive or insufficient in height; first, because the 
rollers cannot cover the printing surface uniformly ; 
second, because the paper cannot be impressed evenly 
on the form; afid, lastly, because overlaying would 
not suffice to bring up sharply and rigidly the lower 
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parts. It may here be added that most of pressmen | 
_ requirements of the overlay besides. 


agree on the same methods of underlaying, although 
many reputed ones know little or nothing about its 
importance, when it comes to a matter of the best place 
to apply the underlay. 

In underlaying, only hard paper should be used ; 
sometimes, and in places, it is necessary to use thick 


cards ; but this comes from bad blocking by electro- | 


When instances of the latter kind occur, a good rule | 


would be to send the work back, to be blocked type- | 
high. Underlaying with numerous sheets of tissue | 


paper, one over another, is reprehensible, foolish and | 


unworkmanlike. Some years ago I had occasion to 
make ready several heavy plate forms which a former 
pressman had prepared for press months before. The 


entire underlays were made up of patches and loose | 


layers of tissue paper, which gave an endless spring to | 
the plates and robbed the make-ready of its essential | 
_ the surface some of the weaker portions. Uneven and 


rigidity. This was not only erroneous in application, 
but finical to a degree commensurate with absolute loss 
of time. 


fully inked up for printing and also help to meet th 

In no case should the surface of a plate be inclined 
below its opposite end. It must be parallel. If it 
has been blocked on a slanting block, whether it be 
wood or metal, it will improve its chance of working 


better if taken out of the form and slightly shaved off 
on the built-up side with a rough file or side-plane, so 


typers who “have little consideration for the printer. that it cannot wedge too strongly at the bottom the 


lines of type that may be next to it, and thereby tip 
them out of their perpendicular, or worse, loosen the 
lines in close proximity and cause spaces and quadrats 
to work up to the printing level. Parenthetically, I 
here desire to add that when spaces, quads, leads and 
other undesirable things work up to the printing level 
in forms, it is because one or more of these in a page 
or column is stronger in its length than those compos- 
ing the balance, and dzzd strongly the furniture on the 
sides, thus developing a rocking motion that brings to 


unsquared blocked plates are a serious cause for com- 


| plaint in this respect. 


As already intimated, underlaying does not consist | 
merely of the act of pasting onto the bottom of the | 
low plate a piece of thin or thick paper here and | 
there, irrespective of the peculiar irregularities of the | 


plate as shown by the printed impression taken there- 
from. It is just as necessary to thoughtfully and skill- 
fully apply the right thickness of underlay on the 
deficient place as it is to paste on the finished overlay. 
There must be harmony in this operation ; and by this 
I mean that the inequalities in the form must be 
brought up squarely and rigidly to type-height, so 
that there will not be the slightest rocking to the 
plate by reason of the underlaid portions when under 
impression. 


I have witnessed the error of many pressmen who, | 


when in haste to start their press, have neglected this 


primary step to speed and good results as well. No | 
careful workman can afford to overlook the proper | 


underlaying of a form ; to do so is simply loss of time. 
The most skillful overlaying on the best prepared 
tympan will not avail when this is slighted. It is 
possible to get moderate results when overlaying is 
omitted, but impossible where low places in the form 
are not equalized with its body. In brief words, skill- 
ful underlaying is the key to good presswork. 


METHODS OF APPLYING UNDERLAYS. 


While the term underlay may have a general signi- 
ficance as it relates to presswork, still the act and 
methods differ as emergencies arise. What will suffice 
for one purpose can often be improved upon for another. 
Some plates or portions of a form will require stronger 
underlaying than others, as, for instance, illustrations 


or other portions having great depth of color surface. | 


It is a good plan to add a fairly thick sheet of paper to 
all such parts after they have been built up to the regu- 


lar height of the form. In this way they will be more | 


Underlaying can be applied to building up to 
proper height to secure the right impression in two 
ways only, one of which is oz the base or bottom of 
the block on which the printing plate is made fast, and 
the other de/ween the base and the printing plate. 

The first is the more general method employed, as 
it is the most expeditious by reason of plates reaching 
the hands of the printer in blocked form. Plates 
mounted on wooden blocks should be underlaid much 
stronger —stouter—than those mounted on metal 


_ bases, because wood will compress considerably under 


a rigid and firm impression, thereby losing some of 
its apparent evenness to surrounding material less 
incompressible. This is why I recommend the addi- 
tion of a fairly thick sheet of paper underlay after the 
block has been made even with the body of the form 
at press, especially if the printing surface has strong 
delineation. Illustrations, etc., mounted on metal 
bases do not require more than a very thin folio sheet 
of paper, in addition to the requisite height-to-paper 
underlay. 

The second method of underlaying is by far the 
most effective when it can be accomplished, and might 
fittingly be designated zz/aying, as the underlay is 
placed between the-plate proper and the base that it is 
mounted on. The ease and satisfaction attendant upon 
the use of patent blocks, whereby the underlay can be 
conveniently pasted to the back of the plate and this 
fastened onto the hard-seasoned surface of the wooden 
blocks, is appreciated by all good pressmen who 
understand making an underlay. 

Practically the merit of this method is much more 
apparent where patent metal blocks or combination 
labor-saving bases are employed. And although these 
bases are more expensive at first than the wooden ones, 
they are far more economical and cheaper in the long 
run of pressroom use. 
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Doubtless many persons, especially pressmen, won- 
der how the beautiful proofs made by photo-mechanical 
engravers are produced — proofs which are almost 
incomparable with anything done in the pressroom. 
The method is simple, although essentially skillful, 
and can be equaled by any good pressman under 
similar circumstances and means. It is necessary to 
have a live and tacky roller, strong cut ink, coated or 
plated paper, and a good hand press. The bed of the 
press is covered over by an iron blank bed made to the 
thickness of ordinary blocking wood or metal. On 
this extremely solid bed, the ‘‘ prover ’’ puts the plate 
to be proved in the center ; rolls up the engraved plate, 
and pulls his first or second impression ; after which 
he carefully cuts away or adds to these printed sheets 
which go to form his underlay. This is accurately 
registered and pasted to the bottom of the engraved 
plate and then laid down onto the iron bed ; a sheet 
placed on the top, and a strong, slow, yet hard, impres- 
sion is then pulled, which forces up the solids to har- 
monious strengths for rolling and printing. 

When this has been successfully accomplished, 
another printed proof is made and ali defects noted 
and corrected as in the first instance. This sheet is cut 
out to the shape of the printing surface, and is used as 
a frisket to prevent the clean sheet of paper from 
touching the lower portions of the plate. It is laid 
on the plate after the plate has been inked up. Over 
this the prover lays the clean sheet of paper, and on 
the top of this he places an even piece of hard-packing 
board — the same as is used in all good pressrooms ; 
then he brings down the tympan frame, which is cov- 
ered with only one thickness of fine linen, and rolls 
the bed of the press under the platen ; pulls an impres- 
sion; runs out the bed again; lifts his tympan and 
packing and, lo! the beautiful proof is the product. 

I narrate this method in justification of my remarks 
under ‘‘tympans’’ in last number, wherein I stated 
that the nearer we get platen (or cylinder), paper and 
form together,—reasonably near, of course—the sharper 
and more perfect will be the printing. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
QUESTIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 
BY A. B. C. 

COMMITTEE has just reported to the French 

Academy in favor of aseries of spelling reforms in 
the next edition of its dictionary. Hyphens are to be 
abolished in such compounds as eau-de-vie, the apos- 
trophe in such words as entr’aider ; foreign words, such 
as ‘‘break’’ and ‘‘spleen,’’ are to be written dvec and 
spline. Latin plurals, like errata, are to take an ‘‘s.”’ 
Sewur and paon are to become séur and pax; ph is to 
become ‘‘f,’’ and in plurals ‘‘x’’ is to be changed to 
‘“s.? "The reforms, if approved by the Academy, will 





of course be adopted into the language. Commenting | 


on these changes the Dia/ says: ‘‘ It will be a happy 
thing for the English language if there were some like 





| 
| 





body to settle authoritatively the disputed questions 
regarding its orthography, and substitute a uniform 
and consistent method for the confusion and inconsist- 
ency that now prevail.’’ 

This desirabie state of things has been frequently 
wished for, but to the best of our knowledge the only 
persons who have made any attempt in agitating the 
matter have been the advocates of spelling reform or 
phonetic spelling. It is one thing to wish for the con- 
summation of a manifest good, and another thing to set 
about procuring its consummation. The French Acad- 
emy’s decisions were a medicine administered through 
an autocratic Mrs. Squeers. The form of government 
rendered the Academy a success. The French had to 
take their medicine ; now they like it. An institution 
of a similar character could not be founded in America, 
where everyone likes to do his own thinking. Agita- 
tion and persuasion are our only means of reform. 
The only power that can influence such reform is the 
press — whose interest in it is vital. More papers are 
read than books. Is it not possible for the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to make an effort 
looking toward a uniform orthography? It would 
appear almost a hopeless task to effect any change out- 
side of the United States, but a uniform orthography 
might by the means suggested be brought about for the 
benefit of at least American writers, American readers 
and, not the least important, American printers ! 





GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
BY IRVING. 
N May, 1892, a modest little prospectus, bearing the imprint 
of ‘‘David Nutt in the Strand, London,’’ reached a book- 
lover here and there, and announced in pleasant wise that a 
small book of verse entitled ‘‘A Country Muse,’”’ by Norman 
R. Gale, would shortly be issued in a limited edition of five 
hundred copies at ‘3s. 6d. nett,” printed by George E. Over, 
at the Rugby Press, on Dickinson hand-made paper. The con- 
tents of this post octavo of 115 pages largely consist, as we 
learn from the prospectus, of selections from three volumes 
issued for private circulation, between the years 1888 and 1891, 
but some verses here appear for the first time. A constant and 
growing demand for these limited private issues, and some 
complimentary notices in the leading literary reviews, induced 
the author to submit his work to a wider circle of readers. 
Well, Mr. Gale’s little book went out of print at once, and 
copies have risen from the modest sum of 3s. 6d. to the fanci- 
ful price of 15s. (about $4.50 American money). But this is 
only half the story of Mr. Gale’s success. His second series of 
‘4 Country Muse,’’ issued by David Nutt early in the year in 
an edition of 1,000 copies, a portion of which was reserved for 
America (Putnams), is already out of print in England. So verse 
is not frightfully unpopular after all, if only it be good. And 
that Mr. Gale’s verse is good there can be no doubt. Even the 
critics of the leading reviews have praised it unreservedly and 
almost unanimously. Further than this, every reviewer into 
whose hands the book has fallen has kept his copy, and in 
at least two instances that have come to the writer’s notice, 
where copies could not be had for review gratis the book was 
purchased, and praised as if it had been sent with the pub- 
lisher’s compliments. This gossip is hardly pertinent, per- 
haps, but it may prove more or less serviceable as introductory 
to what follows. 

In the first edition of his ‘Etching and Etchers,’’ Mr. 
Hamerton, inDreviewing the ‘Shere Mill-pond’’ of Seymour 
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Haden, says: ‘‘A great critic of literature observed to me that 
it needed courage to praise without reserve; and there is so 
little reserve in what I am going to say that I need this courage 
now.’’ He then proceeds to tell us that with the single excep- 
tion of one plate by Claude, the ‘‘Shere Mill-pond”’ by Haden 
is the finest etching of a landscape subject that has ever been 
executed in the world. Mr. Hamerton enjoys a privilege rare 
in our day in having seen and personally inspected all that had 
gone before. There will be no attempt in this note to place 
Mr. Gale’s work on such a dizzy pinnacle of fame as Hamerton 
did by Haden’s, but one may say without reserve that English 
literature has not been enriched by two volumes of purely 
amatory and pastoral verse of such uniform excellence as Mr. 
Gale’s since the days of Herrick. And this can be said with- 
out disparagement to Mr. Austin Dobson, to whom Mr. Gale 
has been by some compared. Mr. Dobson’s milkmaids have 
the fine airs of Watteau shepherdesses, while the Doras, 
Clarindas and Jauras of Mr. Gale have never been in London 
town. The art of Mr. Dobson is finished and shows ‘‘ The 
while the art of Mr. Gale is as ingenuous as 


” 


labour of the file, 
the love-making of his Mary in the ‘‘ Pastoral.’’ 

‘“The Mistress of Bacchus’ has aroused the wrath of one 
ill-natured critic, the London Literary World tells us, perhaps 
because he looks upon as immodest that stanza in which Bac- 
chus and his mistress, wine, hold rather intimate relations with 
each other. This ‘“ sour-complexioned ”’ critic, who also finds 
ambiguity in Mr. Gale’s verse where there is none, is doubtless 
the same who failed to see the humor of a certain drawing by 
Hugh Thomson in his ** Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 

This country muse of Mr. Gale’s is a lively dame who runs 
with tripping gait, and she is healthy and good-natured, sing- 
ing of the joy of life and finding ‘lyrics in the lilac, lyrics in 
the pear.’’ There is no mistaking the buoyant simplicity and 
sincerity of this, for instance : 

“When maids with easy lips consent 
To feed us all on Cupid’s pillage, 
And daring eyes are fondly bent 
On strangers, even, in the village, 
‘Twere well to pack, my masters, pack 
Forget the road, and ne’er come back. 
But if our fate is not to miss 
Some lovely slip among the brambles, 
Who pouts away the proffered kiss 
When resting from our woodland rambles ? 
Let others trudge, my masters, trudge 
Here’s one wise fool who will not budge.” 

While not always informed with distinction Mr. Gale’s verse 
has yet the ‘surprise of spontaneity,’ and a felicity of expres- 
sion at times that is as pleasing to the author as to the reader ; 
but a repetition of felicitous conceits is unhappy, as for instance, 
‘the pretty necklaces of tan’’ in ‘‘The Shaded Pool”? should 
not have been staled by introduction into ‘‘In the Glade.” 
On page 40, too, we find 

‘ Taura’s lips, and, faintly tanned, 

Peachy glimpses of her cheek ;”’ 
while on page 59 Mary’s “‘forehead’s strip of tan” is ‘cooled 
by a dock-leaf fan.’’ Where all is so quotable it is hard to 
make a selection from Mr. Gale’s verse. One of the best 
things in his book is ‘‘ The Shaded Pool,’ already mentioned, 
in which is described with ‘healthy sensuousness,” “ A laugh- 
Equally good, however, 


” 


ing knot of village maids bathing. 
is ‘‘A Pastoral,’ which we must make room for here : 


‘* Along the lane beside the mead 

Where cowslip-gold is in the grass 
I matched the milkmaid’s easy speed, 

A tall and springing country lass : 
But though she had a merry plan 

To shield her from my soft replies, 
Love played at Catch-me-if-you-Can 

In Mary’s eyes. 


‘A mile or twain from Varley bridge 
I plucked a dock-leaf for a fan, 
And drove away the constant midge, 
And cooled her forehead’s strip of tan. 


But though the maiden would not spare 
My hand iter pretty finger-tips, 
Love played at Kiss-me-if-you-Dare 
On Mary’s lips. 
“And now the village flashed in sight, 
And closer came I to her side; 
A flush ran down into the white, 
The impulse of a pinky tide: 
And though her face was turned away, 
How much her panting heart confessed : 
Love played at Find-me-if-you-May 
In Mary’s breast.’ 


THE LOGOTYPE —A NEW TYPECASTING 
MACHINE. 

R. S. D. CARPENTER, of 618 H street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., an inventor who has received high tes- 
timonials to his ability and experience, has invented a 

novel typecasting machine that promises remarkable results in 
speed of composition and ease of manipulation. A system of 
logotypes is the secret of the machine’s rapidity, and figuring 
on sixty impulses per minute, the inventor claims the machine 
will score 252,000 ems in ten hours. The matter can be cor- 
rected and run over in the usual way. All print characters 
made by typefounders can be used in the machine — black- 
faced headings, etc., so that the operator does not have to leave 
his place for special sorts. 

Rule and figure work can be composed rapidly on the 
machine, and so can border combinations. A peculiarity of 
the machine is that mistakes in spelling are minimized. There 
is no distribution and the system is complete in itself. The 
machine makes and uses quads and spaces, which can be 
availed whenever needed without extra movement of the 
mechanism. For blank open spaces the operator can so 
change the quad mold in an instant as to secure a whole news 
line or a portion thereof. The work of the operator of the 
machine is more than half done by the maker, yet it contains 
altogether but 180 pieces. 

The machine is suited, with but a moment’s change, to news 
columns, bookwork, circulars, or any class of body-type work 
that can be done by hand. Its full assortment of space rule, 
figures (Arabic and italic), fractions, financial and market 
report representations ; algebraic, arithmetical, geometric and 
other signs ; accented letters, suitable for high literary work. 
It contains four styles of borders, all occupying but one-sixth 
of an inch square on the cylinder, and yet capable by repeti- 
tion of forming a chain of borders of miles in length. There 
are 30,000 characters, under the control of 500 keys —or 60 
characters to a key — so arranged in circles of 10’s (a new sys- 
tem that has been secured by the inventor) as to be readily 
availed as a keyboard of fifty keys. By another patented sys- 
tem, there may be only two instruments (levers) answering to 
keys, with which the operator may instantly avail any one 
character, of any number up to 100,000, but that number is 
neither necessary nor very practical. This is only stated to 
show the power of the two levers, which are very simple and 
perfectly available. The machine can be rented at a large 
profit, so that the smallest country printing office could afford 
to employ three of different sizes, costing less than $1.50 gross 
per day, a very reasonable figure, and one which compares 
favorably with other machines now before the public.. All of 
these points Mr. Carpenter is willing to submit to the closest 
scrutiny by the best experts. 

We understand that the inventor is desirous of interesting 
inventors and capitalists in the device, and will dispose of his 





interest for a nominal sum. 


STRANGE. 
It seems very strange that in all the time night latches have 
been in use, one with a funnel-shaped keyhole and pointed key 
has not been invented.—Zz/e. 
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open for the discussion of any relevant 


While our columns are always 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Ananymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








SHORTER WORKDAY IN AKRON. 


To the Editor: AKRON, Ohio, April 7, 1893. 

In looking over your April number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER of ‘‘Business Outlook and Wages Report for the 
Month of April,’ we would like to call your attention to Akron. 
Would say that the state of trade is very fair and the prospects 
very fair. With our firm since January 1 we have been unable 
to get printers enough to do what we have, as all the offices in 
the town are running full force, and we are now employing 167 
people, and not enough at that. Wages for day work amount 
to from $12 to $18 per week. Commencing Monday, April 3, 
our concern started on Standard time, commencing at 7 a. m. 
until 12 m. and from 1 p. m. to 5:30 p. m., on Saturday 4:30 p. m., 
making a total labor for the week 56 hours, and paying at the 
rate of io hours per day for 9% hours’ work. We can say that 
we are the only printing firm in the city who have adopted the 
new plan. We consider that we get better service by fair treat- 
ment to our men than by holding them down to Io hours’ 
work for 1o hours’ pay. Hoping you will correct the report in 
your next issue, we remain, 

THE AKRON PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co., 
Per H. S. SAXxTON, Manager. 





ARBITRARY UNIONISM. 
To the Editor: REDLANDS, Cal., March 16, 1893. 

I have recently been amused by a number of references to 
my business affairs in the trade journals, but I was surprised 
that your publication should do me so great injustice as it has 
without an attempt to verify the reports. Without taking space 
to republish the article in your issue, of which I have just 
received my copy, let me set myself right by the following bare 
statement of facts : 

In 1890, when I started the Facts, I found the prevailing 
wages in Redlands to be $12 and $15, with but one exception, 
the men being out of the union. I began paying $18 and $20 
per week, which I continued to pay until last December. Soon 
after founding my paper, I used my influence with the boys to 
found a union and succeeded in getting them todoso. There 
were then seven union men and two apprentices working in 
the town. Through the decline of jobwork, as well as news- 
paper business, last December there were but four union men 
working at the trade. In addition to these four, a writer and 
an idle printer were members of the union, giving it a total 
membership of six. By them I was notified that the salary of 
my “foreman” must be raised to $21. It was an arbitrary act, 
and while of little importance, it was not warranted by the 
condition of trade. Moreover, the union having but six mem- 
bers, it was absurd as well as unconstitutional for it to invite 
trouble. My reply was as arbitrary as their demand. I waited 
a few.weeks until I was in a position to enforce my will. I then 
notified them of a reduction of wages to $15 per week —the 
point from which I had voluntarily raised them. They were 
given a week’s notice of the intended reduction, and did not 
“find .a non-union force at work when they came in the 
morning.”’ 

I am made to appear in a bad light in your article because I 
have always been aunion man. Can you tell me why it is that 
the majority of printers are in the union? Is it not solely 
2-4 








because it is to their interest to belong? I am frank enough to 
admit there was no higher philanthropy in my joining the 
union than self-interest. If that is the prevailing motive in the 
union, which I believe to be self-evident, the motive is not to 
be condemned in the employer. 

The alleged union in Redlands made an arbitrary demand 
of increased wages, in view of the fact that the amount of busi- 
ness in the town had declined forty per cent in a year. I made 
an arbitrary demand for reduced wages. In the two cases the 
motive was the same. Why does THE INILAND PRINTER stig- 
matize me and uphold the union ? E. F. Howe. 

[This letter arrived too late for publication in the April 
issue. In the main, Mr. Howe admits the paragraph he com- 
plains of is correct, but his explanation certainly gives the 
matter a different complexion. We deprecate Mr. Howe’s 
expression in regard to THE INLAND PRINTER “‘stigmatizing ”’ 
him. There is no ground for such an assertion.—ED. ] 





AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS’ COMPANY AND THE 
DEALERS. 


To the Editor: NEw HAVEN, Conn., March 20, 1893. 

The evident intention of the American Typefounders’ Com- 
pany to obliterate, as far as possible, the dealer, in their trans- 
actions with the printer, would seem to be a policy of question- 
able value. 

Within the past few years the progressive printers have 
learned to consider the product of most reputable foundries as 
practically the same economically, and with the growth of the 
typefounding industry in the West, to which we are indebted 
for some of the most desirable of the recent faces, the eastern 
printer has considered more the desirability of style than any 


| other feature in buying his type ; and within the same period 
| dealers have become, if not more numerous, at least better 








equipped to serve the general wants of printers. These condi- 
tions have brought the dealer into more cordial relations with 
printers, and we believe we tell a fact when we say that the 
sales of the foundries through the dealers in the past ten years 
have exceeded the sales under similar conditions for the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. 

In an experience covering a dozen years we can safely say 
that we find the printer appreciates the convenience of having 
a supply house through whom he can purchase, not only his 
materials, but, in any quantity, type that suits his fancy. This 
being uiquestionably so, it is evident that the dealer is the 
medium through which all, other than local foundries, ought 
largely to expect their goods to become known and repre- 
sented ; and in order to successfully occupy this position the 
dealer must have wide experience and extended acquaint- 
ance, and have had a great deal of local advertising and 
traveling expenses. Furthermore, it has become necessary for 
the dealer to carry a stock that is frequently out of all propor- 
tion to the volume of business done. It has taken years for 
him to place himself in such a position, and when he has, by 
dint of investment, patience, risk and perseverance, established 
relations which are equally a convenience to the manufacturer 
and buyer, the Typefounders’ Company determine, with a 
large-headedness born of consolidation, to do their business 
direct with the printer, regardless of time, place or opportu- 
nity. What the economy of this plan is, is by no means clear, 
and with the antipathy already evident among the printers to 
the new company the disadvantages become apparent. Self- 
preservation for this department of his business starts the 
dealer at once to contemplate alliances, both with makers and 
users, which will retain the trade to him, and in this spirit he 
has found most gratifying welcome to his efforts. 

Thus far the American Typefounders’ Company have done 
very little toward carrying out their original claims of benefit 
to the printer, but the most plainly evident fact is that on those 
newer and more desirable styles comprehensively described 
as “original” they have decreased the discounts. Thus the 
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printer is paying more to equip his office to date than it ever cost 
him before. Meanwhile they have baited him with flaming 
sheets filled with faces of the ages past, cast by foundries of no 
repute and defective in execution as well as material, which 
faces are offered at tremendous discounts without explanation, 
and the unwary printer taking the display line as a sample has 
doubtless been frequently caught. To lend status to the dis- 
play these posters have been headed and signed as issued by 
houses best known in the entire country, a proceeding that can 
bring credit to no one but must more or less belittle those who 
lend their names. With the hosts of friends allied to the new 
company it is quite to be expected that the trade journals shall 
teem with articles defending their methods, but the dealer is 
constantly asked to point out wherein they have performed the 
objects for which they were organized. Admitting it is too 
soon to expect the complete performance of their prospectus, it 
is nof too soon to detect the direction in which they are moving, 
from the acts they are doing. It would have been at least 
policy to have left as far as possible a friend in all camps to 
champion the cause, instead of which they have turned the 
dealers from them, from sheer self-interest. 
G. Epw. OsBoRN & Co. 


WHY NOT ORGANIZE JOB AND BOOK PRINTERS 
AND PROOFREADERS INDEPENDENTLY ? 
To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., March 28, 1893. 
As there is being much said nowadays about the job printers 
withdrawing from the news printers and asking for separate 
charters, and as there seems to be a variety of opinion as to 


how they can operate two organizations from one central body, | 


perhaps it would be pertinent to submit to your readers a plan 
proposed by a printer who left the typographical union for this 
very reason, namely, the different interests, or rather diver- 
gence of interests between the two branches of the trade. For 
the purpose of provoking discussion, and in the hopes that 
some good may come of it all we simply submit the plan. 
Here it is: 

PLAN FOR JOB PRINTERS, BOOK COMPOSITORS AND PROOFREADERS TO 

ORGANIZE UNDER. 


First.—Organize independently of all other organizations, not for the 


purpose of antagonizing or disrupting any other organization, but simply | 


to be free and independent in action. 

Second.—Organize, as active members, all job printers, book compositors 
and proofreaders. 

Third.— Elect, as honorary members, all employing printers, and such 
members of the pressmen’s union as may be thought advisable, to create 
a fraternal feeling and to discuss men and measures for the advancement 
and benefit of all. 

Fourth.— Adopt a graduated scale of competency by having a rating 
for each member and issuing a certificate to the effect that John Doe isa 
first-class all-around job printer, or that John Smith is thoroughly compe- 
tent as a fancy artist on commercial work, or that Jim Brown is first- 
class on blank work and book headings, etc. 

Fifth.—Adopt a graduated scale of wages commensurate with a mem- 
ber’s rating, say from $15 to $21 per week (or from $12 to $21) for journey- 
men, according to locality. 

Sixth.—Organize as a purely commercial body, and settle all disputes 





employer is an honorary member of this union, should he fail to recognize | 
the rights and just demands of the other active and honorary members, | 


then let his name be stricken from the roll forever. 


It will be noticed that the rating is a new feature, but it | 


seems to fit the case exactly. The fifth proposition, too, is 


worthy of consideration. 


I do not think the author intends to | 


reduce the scale, but rather to equalize wages. It seems proper | 


to state that the rating from $12 to $21 per week is to apply to 
cities of less than fifty thousand inhabitants, and from $15 to 
$21 per week for cities of over fifty thousand. 

The piece scale, too, should be given attention. It is man- 
ifestly unjust as it now stands, and has only been allowed to 
remain thus unequal because of the apathy of the men. But I 
will reserve the discussion of the piece scale for another paper. 

CHARLES G. Low. 





SEATTLE ON SEPARATE CHARTERS TO JOB 
PRINTERS. 
To the Editor: SEATTI,E, Wash., April 10, 1893. 

Chattanooga Typographical Union has presented for the 
consideration of the membership at large a proposition to 
amend the laws of the International so as to grant separate 
charters to “book and job” and “news” printers. Their 
argument in favor of this step may be the result of observations 
at home, but I must say it is not forcible nor does it cover the 
true condition of things in this section. The claim that job 
printers are not given an opportunity to regulate their scale of 
prices or shorten their hours is rather wild. As an instance I 
cite Seattle : Only two years since a movement ‘was inaugurated 
by the more prominent job men to reduce the hours of work to 
eight, and they were ably seconded by the news men. But 
when it came to a slight reduction in the amount of the day’s 
wages — which was virtually an iucrease in the scale—the 
majority of the job men whined, and in deference to their 
desire the matter was killed. 

It has seldom been the experience of any union that, where 
a movement was made by the ‘“‘job’’ men to suggest amend- 
ments to their scale, the opposition of the ‘‘news’’ men frus- 
trated it. Rather should the blame be attached to those of the 
job printers who never attend the meetings of the union or 
take any interest in its proceedings. 

If it is the wish of the majority that the job men should be 
given the independence they ask, I am inclined to the belief 
that they, not so much as the news men, will find themselves at 
sea and in a weak condition. 

To go half way, I would suggest that the book and job 
printers be allowed to meet in separate session ; elect their own 
officers — with the exception of the financial secretary, who 
shall have entire charge of all business connected with the 
union — regulate their scale of prices and hours of work, and 
the two branches exchange synopsis of proceedings; but let 
the constitution and by-laws apply to both, and which might 
be amended by either branch presenting the proposed change 
to the other for concurrence. 

A plan laid down on a basis similar to this, I think, would 
receive a more favorable consideration than a proposition to 
separate entirely the two branches. 

That the job printers are dissatisfied seems apparent, and 
some action on the part of the International is necessary. 

SKE. 





PREPARATION OF CUTS BEFORE COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, IIl., April 10, 1893. 

In his article on ‘‘ American Typographical Make-Ready,”’ 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for April, W. J. Kelly says: ‘Strictly 
speaking, I am of the opinion that make-ready should begin in 
the composing room, and I have found this to work effectively 
in my own experience. All heavy lines, cuts and blocked 
plates should be adjusted to a standard type-high gauge by the 


| compositor who locks up the form, because this operation can 


by arbitration on business principles ; and strike only when every other | act hates i] 1 Lente tail he f 
means fail. But when a strike is ordered, make it perpetual. Or, as every | De done by him more easily and economically before the form 


is sent to press.”’ 

This is very good, so far as it goes; but it is better practice 
not to defer the operation until the matter reaches the lock-up. 
It should be done before the work is put in hand for composi- 
tion. If the cut or plate is too low, bring up to proper height 
by underlaying. If too high, have it shaved down or reblocked. 
The mounting of all work of that nature should be examined, 
and defects adjusted at once. 

Especially in catalogue work is this procedure useful. By 
having all cuts made to proper height and squared up true, the 
compositor is saved much time and trouble in justification ; and 
not only that, but the work is done better, insuring less risk of 
material working up on press, or of type pulling or dropping 
out. In the matter of better proofs alone is this little prelimi- 
nary trouble amply compensated for. When a cut is high, the 
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impression is borne off from the surrounding matter, which in 
consequence cannot be read. If the cut be low, the impression 
is often so indistinct that the reader cannot tell whether the cut 
is the right one or not, or right or wrong end up. Neither can 
a decent proof be presented to the customer without considera- 
ble trouble. 

If, therefore, the time and labor to level up the cuts is going 
to be expended at all, let it be done at the outset, and all the 
subsequent operations will reap the benefit. 

Before beginning composition on a catalogue or illustrated 
work, let the height-to-paper of all the cuts betested. This can 
be done by placing them one at a time between two large metal 
letters of poster type, or anything that is known to be of stand- 
ard height. By extending a straight edge or strip of brass rule, 
edge downward, across the cut from letter to letter, the varia- 
tion from standard height will at once be seen. 

Heavy-faced cuts require to be raised more or less above 
standard. The amount necessary, and any other details relat- 
ing thereto can be ascertained from your pressman, verbally 
and by practical object lesson, much better than it can be given 
in print. 

Instead of doing this work on the stone, which being low 
will cause much stooping, it will be found convenient to fix up 
a box, the top of which should be level and smooth, and place it 
on the stone or a table, and at such a height that stooping will 
be unnecessary, avoiding backache or round shoulders. The 
inside of the box can be fixed up to hold the underlay materials, 
paste, mucilage, etc., always ready to hand. 

A piece of heavy plate glass or level slab of stone makes a 
nice bed to work upon. S. K. PARKER. 


F. HORACE TEALL ON COMPOUND WORDS. 


To the E-ditor: BLOOMFIELD, N. J., April 11, 1893. 

Your approval of my book, ‘‘ English Compound Words and 
Phrases,’’ has induced an expression of opinion which I hope 
you will permit me to answer in your columas. The list given 
in the book, containing over 40,000 terms mostly in everyday 
use, was made for guidance as to their form in the work of 
preparing Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and 
with no thought of having it published. 

Mr. Starrett writes to you, ‘It is a problem which proof- 
readers should discuss freely and fully, for in the multitude of 
counsel there is wisdom.’’ ‘‘The multitude of counsel’’ is 
exactly the cause of publication of the book in question. Funk 
& Wagnalls had sent out circulars asking for opinions about 
compounding words, and had received hundreds of letters, all 
just about as satisfactory as one that said, ‘I a/ways use a 
hyphen whenever two words are to be written as one.”’ The list 
of words was printed as a pamphlet and sent all over the world, 
to all sorts of men well qualified as judges of such work— 


including many accomplished proofreaders. None of the many | 


critics who examined it carefully expressed strong disapproval, 
except one who wanted to write priniersmarks as here given, 
and one other, who said that ‘‘ perhaps one-tenth of the words 
might be admitted into a dictionary.’’ The poor, thoughtless 


| 





so have a record of the style ofthe office. No employing printer 
wants his work to show such inconsistency as woodpile, 
wood-pile, and wood pile, or commonsense, common-sense, and 
common sense—both trios copied from print. 

It would cost many times the price of the book to have a 
large list made de novo in the office. 

Mr. Starrett protests against increasing the difficulty that 
now besets printers in determining the proper use of the 
hyphen, and says that ‘‘what is needed is simplification, 
which is not likely to be secured by a system introducing the 
use of the hyphen so freely as that of Mr. Teall’s”’ [sic]. 

The difficulty he speaks of led to the writing of my first 
book, ‘‘The Compounding of English Words,’ in which the 
whole matter is discussed theoretically. It was partly because 
of approval of that book by many scholars, in personal con- 
sultation with the firm, that Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls placed 
the matter under my control for their dictionary. Mr. William 
J. Rolfe, the Shakespeare editor, was one of the scholars con- 
sulted, and he said of my book, ‘‘It is almost faultless as a dis- 
cussion of the subject.” 

A list of words made without the necessary studious prepar- 
ation would probably have pleased Mr. Starrett—and that’s 
all! A tremendous piece of work would have gone for noth- 
ing; it could not. have lived. 

But careful study showed that the best English literature 
abounds in hyphen compounds, and also that their making has 
always been whimsical, never consistent. 

The first and most prominent point brought out was that it 
would be very hard to secure “simplification,” which, in the 


| truest sense of the word, should be science. Scholarly work 
| must be done to get the support of scholars, yet the subject 





must be plainly elucidated for the benefit of those who could 
not follow the study closely all through. 

What will be the best method for securing simplification ? 
Every one knows that a piece of paper is paper, because of its 
similarity to other paper. Why not, then, know that one term 
in language is a compound word or two words, because it is so 
much like another term having the form in question that no 
one can fail to see the sameness? But there is some paper that 
is not quite so instantly recognizable as such ; it is absolutely 
known as paper only on close examination. Just so with 
words; they cannot always be classified correctly without 
thought, and frequently they are so put together or left apart 
as to represent a meaning very different from the one intended. 
A good example is this heading from the New York Sum, about 
a vessel in a storm: ‘‘Stove her forward turtle back, and 
brought down the crow’s nest.’’ This can mean nothing but 
that the forward turtle was stove back, and that the nest of a 
crow was brought down. The mtended assertion is that the 
forward turtleback (deck shaped like a turtle’s back) was stove, 
and the crow’s-nest (lookomt-basket) was brought down. 

A book recently written by a proofreader says that in regard 


| to compound words it is useless to look for authority, and that 


man who would admit ‘ perhaps ove-tenth”’ did not know that | 
nearly all were taken from a dictionary advertised as being | 
used in many printing offices mainly because of its uniformity | 
| two words together to mean one thing, or to express the idea 
| of one word, it should be as erroneous to make one of them two 
| words when properly taken to be one, or vice versa, as to spell 


with regard to the hyphen ! 

Everything in the list is what seems best selected from 
existing usage. Every principle and rule set down, and at 
least most of the forms given, seem to be the omdy ones that 
ever can be universally adopted. 

Now as to the practicability of the list for use among 


printers. Every printing office of any account has some fules | 


to follow. Every proofreader varies in his marking in or out 
of hyphens at least enough to make compositors unceftain. I 
believe it would pay every employing printer in the English- 
speaking world to buy a copy of my book, and to instruct his 


reader either to follow it exactly or mark necessary changes, and | 





each reader should endeavor to be consistent in his own work, 
“for as to agreeing with anybody else, that is out of the ques- 
tion.’’ Is there really a phase of the English language about 
which no two proofreaders can agree? If there is one, it is 
surely time to reform. 

As to the many thousands of common terms made by putting 


them with wrong letters. 

Mr. Starrett says proofreader is invariably written as one 
word. He cannot prove that statement. Many people write 
proof reader — and they are wrong. Written as two words, this 
noun should be considered in almost as bad form as prof reeder 
would be. But so that it be not split into two words, the only 
thing I would insist upon is that it should have the same form 
always in one piece of work, whether with the hyphen (its 
preferable form) or without it. F. HORACE TEALL. 
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THE SHORTER WORKDAY AGAIN. 


To the Editor : St. Louris, Mo., March 24, 1893. 

The paramount question of the day in the printing world is 
how shall the hours of work in the printshop be reduced. 

Many theories have been advanced, and while some are 
wholly inadmissible, others are fairly practicable. But how 
can any of them be carried to a successful issue with the pres- 
ent feeling that exists within the ranks of the International 
Typographical Union ? 

The book and job compositors are dissatisfied with their lot 
in that organization. They think, and know, that they do not 
get proper recognition in their local unions, which are, in the 
large majority, controlled by the news men. Many are they 
who desire to have a separate charter for book and job com- 
positors, but this privilege is not accorded them. 

The first thing that should be done is to harmonize all 
branches of the printing business, and this cannot be accom- 
plished as long as the news man attempts to legislate for all 
branches of the trade. They, at the International Typograph- 
ical Union sessions, are always in the majority, hence they 
make the laws that govern all, which to some extent is practi- 
cable for the book and job compositor ; but how can they know 
the wants of the stereotypers, bookbinders, rulers and press- 
men, over whom they claim sole jurisdiction. 

The International Typographical Union has forced the 
pressmen out from under her banner the same way they are 
doing the book and job men, by not giving them the rights 
they are entitled to. 

The pressmen have organized for themselves, and for doing 
this they have been declared unfair. Through this act the 
International Typographical Union has forfeited the friendship 
of avery strong ally — one to whom they must look if they wish 
to make the shorter workday a success; not that the press- 
men would antagonize them — not they (for they are not made 
up of that kind of material), but because unless a concerted 
action by the composing and press rooms is taken it will prove 
a failure. (The pressmen would have better prospects of mak- 
ing it alone, as they have not got the country printer nor the 
“Pp. P. Fs.’ to fear.) Now how is concerted action to be 
brought about? Meet the pressmen half way ; accord them 
the right which belongs to them, i. e., self-government. By 
doing this now the International Typographical Union will 
be able to right part of the wrong she has done the pressmen. 
The pressmen’s organization, just like the typesetting machine, 
has been fought against by the International Typographical 
Union in all directions, but nevertheless she ‘‘bobs up 
serenely,’ and has more than nine-tenths of the pressmen 
enrolled under her banner at present. 

When will the International Typographical Union see her 
folly in trying to control the actions of the pressmen by force, 
and acknowledge that the pressmen have a right to make their 
own laws? 

When this comes to pass, and equal representation is allowed 
the pressman, then the compositor and pressman can come 
together and jointly lay out a line of action which will be suc- 
cessful, if such a thing be possible. 

On the other hand, if the International Typographical 
Union still holds aloof from the right path, refusing to recog- 
nize the rights of the pressmen, they will have no one to help 
them when the composing rooms are filled with the non-union, 
country and “P. P. F.” printers, and the International Typo- 
graphical Union knows well they are no small item to be taken 
into consideration. GF. s. 





WHERE WAS HE AT! 


yuest — Have you sheen (hic) anyshing my fren’ Bozworsh | 


lately? 
Hotel Clerk — He was here half an hour ago. 
Guest — Well, wuz ’e ’lone, er wuz I wiz ’im? 
—Baltimore Life. 
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THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 

HE telautograph is a recent invention by Professor Elisha 
Gray, and, as its name indicates, is an apparatus for “‘tele- 
graphing handwriting.” The first machine was con- 

structed in 1887, but the perfected telautograph was exhibited 
to the public only as late as March 21 last. 

Professor Gray, the inventor, has spent the greater part of 
his life in electrical experiment and has produced many useful 

inventions in the dif- 
| ferent fields of elec- 
tricity. Although for- 
merly connected with 
several business 
houses dealing in elec- 
trical goods, for sev- 
eral years he has de- 
voted his whole time 
to electrical experi- 
ment and the perfec- 
tion of his most im- 
portant invention. He 
has been the recipient 
of many marks of rec- 
ognition and distinc- 
tion, both at home 
and abroad, and is a 
well known member 
of many of the scien- 
tific societies. Pro- 
fessor Gray is now 
nearly sixty years of age, but well preserved, and looks for- 
ward to many years of activity. 

By means of the telautograph a personal message is dupli- 
cated at a distant point exactly as sent by the writer. This 
feature of accuracy is secured without the assistance of trained 
operators, as, after a 
moment’s explana- 
tion, anyone of ordi- 
nary intelligence can 
handle the pen the 
tracings from which 
appear at the other 
end of the line. 

Briefly, the tel- 
autograph consists of 
two instruments 
known as the trans- 
mitter and the receiver, each contained within a compact and 
neatly constructed case less in size than a typewriter case, the 
two instruments standing side by side on the desk. To the 
special pencil held by the sender of a message two fine cords 
are attached, and each stroke made with the pencil actuates 
these cords, which in turn act on the mechanism of the drums 
around which the cord is wound, and by a series of mechanical 
and electrical impulses 
these motions are repro- 
duced on the receiver, 
where two aluminum 
arms, one of which 
holds a minute glass 
tube through which the 
ink flows by capillary 
attraction, traces the 
writing on ordinary 
white note paper. The 














PROFESSOR ELISHA GRAY. 








TRANSMITTER. 





RECEIVER. 


| number of words that can be written depends entirely on the 


writer, ranging from ten to thirty-five a minute, the round 
rolling style proving the one best adapted for rapidity. 
The interior mechanism is not displayed, but the accompa- 


| nying diagram from the patent records will afford a fair idea of 
| the electrical and mechanical features. It is understood that 
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no attempt will be made to introduce it for long distance work 
at present, but to utilize it between neighboring towns, between 


the factory and the office, to transmit telegrams from local to | 
main offices and for work of a similar character, all of which it | 




















gives fair promise of doing efficiently and with comparative 


economy. 


In addition to several of the perfected instruments con-_ 
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in length, there will be displayed at the World’s Fair in the 
Gray pavilion a sample of each of the earlier forms of the 
telautograph and many sections of abandoned mechanism that 
to the interested visitor may prove an object lesson illustrating 
step by step the evolution of the perfect machine. 


A GOOD IMPRESSION. 


One of the dailies in Mexico City, the Datly Anglo-Ameri- 
can, recently had one of those composing-room fatalities which 
sometimes occur, and the paper appeared with the first page 
containing merely the name of the paper, the number, the 
date, and the price, and in a central position the explanation : 
‘“This form was pied.’”? An editorial note in the inside gives a 
further explanation under the heading ‘‘ Half Shell,’ as fol- 
lows: ‘The Daily Anglo-American is playing today at what 
gamblers would term ‘hard luck.’ The intelligent composing- 
room assistant fell down a flight of stairs and ‘pied’ the first 
page. According to his own account he slipped and sat down 
suddenly upon the type, and the only existing copy of that 
page is imprinted, not upon the hearts of his countrymen but 
upon the seat of his ice-cream pantaloons, which will be placed 
on the file in the editorial rooms of this journal.” 





| M. J. CARROLL. 


| MONG the printers of the United States there are few men 
better known than Mr. M. J. Carroll, nor one whose 
counsels are listened to with more respect. It is with 
| pleasure we are enabled to give the following short biograph- 
| ical sketch of Mr. Carroll and to present his portrait herewith. 
| Mr. Carroll was born in Wexford, Ireland, in 1844, and three 
| years later his father died, shortly after which the family came 
| to America, settling in Cleveland, Ohio, and in the public 
| schools of that city the subject of our sketch began his studies. 

















| When fourteen years old he came to Chicago and entered the 
| Journal jobrooms as a “devil,” served his apprenticeship to 
the printing business in that office, and remained thereafter 
continuously for fourteen years. He joined the typographical 
union in 1864, when twenty years of age, and has now been a 
member of that organization for twenty-nine years. It was not 
until 1875 that Mr. Carroll began taking an active interest in 
union affairs, and since that time he has been elected president 
of Chicago Typographical Union three times—first in 1877, 
and then in 1883 and 1884. Mr. Carroll has also represented 
Chicago Typographical Union as delegate to the International 
Union on three occasions, being first elected delegate in 1880, 
when he came within two votes of being elected president. He 
was chairman of the Organization Committee at the Kansas 
City convention in 1888, and formulated the present constitu- 
tion of that body. He has served on all manner of important 
committees in the interest of union printers, including the strike 
committee in 1887. He has also been a delegate to the Trades 
Assembly for several terms, has been a contributor to THE 
INLAND PRINTER since 1885, and has edited the Zight-Hour 
Herald for about a year, which journal he conducts with pro- 
nounced success. Mr. Carroll is a married man, his family con- 
sisting of two boys and two girls. 

The liberal views held by Mr. Carroll are at times little 
relished by the ultra radical element, but when due considera- 
tion has been given his counsels it has ever developed that 
they contained no element of weakness or vacillation, but have 








been marked by a thorough appreciation of the circumstances, 
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guided by experience and discrimination. Animated by a 
truly American spirit, his utterances are marked by sagacity 
and sound common sense. He indulges in no flights of oratory, 
his addresses are invariably forcible appeals to reason, and his 
views are ever quietly and tersely expressed. Mr. Carroll rep- 
resents Chicago union at the next convention and we congrat- 
ulate that body on the selection of such a representative. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 


BY W. M. 


HE increasing demand for artistic printing by the letter- 
press process has induced those of an inventive mind to 
experiment from time to time in hopes of finding ways 

and means of producing inexpensive blocks for printing tints 
and colors. 

Printers themselves, to supply this want without resorting 
to an engraver, have, with only partial success, utilized card- 
board, patent leather, celluloid and similar methods for making 
a plain flat tint, but after one or two attempts these have been 
cast aside as being impractical, in that the effects produced did 
not justify the end sought. 
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The Evelyn Patent Tint Block Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have recently perfected a new process for making 
tint blocks, which is in itself unique in that it enables every 
letterpress printer to make his own tint blocks and color plates, 
either plain or with designs worked in, without the service of 
an engraver, and thus produce effects which have hitherto 
been monopolized by lithography or expensive engraving 
processes. 

This new tint block process consists mainly in the use of a 
specially prepared cardboard, composed of sundry layers of 
paper. The surface of this board is covered thickly with a 


special kind of enamel, which in its original state is quite soft 
and for this reason can be easily and quickly manipulated, and 
a special solution serves to harden the surface before printing 
from it. The tint plate when covered with this solution forms 
an extremely hard surface, proof against the pressure of the 
printing press, and also against the effects of chemicals mixed | 











with the printing ink. The tint plate is different from any- 
thing heretofore used in that it is furnished not only plain ag 
for a flat tint, but also in a great many designed patterns such 
as grained, ruled, cross ruled, stippled, spattered, marbled, 
etc., and also in a variety of ornamental designs, especially 
adapted for check tints, catalogue covers, backgrounds, etc. 
From the fact that the plate is furnished in so many designs, it 
enables the printer to use it to good advantage and secure 
artistic effects in the shortest possible time. 


HOW TO MAKE A TINT BLOCK. 


When requiring the plate for use, a piece according to the 
of the design to be produced, is cut out from the board with a 
knife. This piece is mounted by glueing it on a piece of wood, 
type high, as used for electrotype or stereotype plates. There 
are usually old electrotype blocks lying around the office that 
can be utilized for this purpose. In glueing it to the wood care 
must be taken that the glue is perfectly liquid. After glueing 
the plate to the block, the surface is covered with a sheet of 
paper and subjected to gentle pressure until the glue is dry. 
After mounting the plate in this manner, the next step is to 


TRANSFER THE DESIGN TO THE TINT PLATE. 


In order to transfer the design to the tint plate, the original, 


| or keyblock (which may be an engraving, or job composed of 


type, border, brass rule, etc.) into which the tints are to fit, is 
inked with printing ink. An impression on good paper of 
medium thickness is then taken and placed face downward on 
the tint plate. By means of a hand press, letter copying press, 
proofpress, or, for small jobs, by rubbing the back of the 
paper with a paper knife or smooth bone, the impression is 
transferred to the tint plate, which, owing to the peculiarity of 
its surface, will show in clear outline. 

Another simple method of making a transfer is to lock the 
job (key block) up in the chase of a job press, and pull a good 
strong, clear impression on the tympan sheet. Remove the 
chase from the press ; unlock the job or key block ; substitute 
the tint plate ; remove the rollers, and replace the chase in the 
press, and let the impression on the tympan offset or transfer 
on to the tint plate by closing the press. 


PRODUCTION OF PLAIN TINT BLOCKS. 


After having the plate mounted on the wood block, and 
having completed the transfer, the design is cut out. First, the 
outlines of the design are engraved into the surface by means 
of the engraving needle, utilizing an ordinary ruler for straight 
lines and a compass for circles. After having thus marked the 
outlines, the other tools, chisel and scraper, come into use. 
The chisel, with its straight edge against that part of the design 
which is to remain, is pressed downward, thus separating 
entirely the design from all the superfluous parts. The latter 
can be easily removed from underneath with the chisel. 

In order to clear away any raggedness of the outlines, they 
can be smoothed by drawing the flat surface of the chisel 
alongside the edge. The outlines of complicated designs 
require the use of the scraping knife. It is easily handled in a 
similar way to an ink-erasing knife, and requires but very little 
skill. 

By means of the engraving needle, scraping knife and com- 
pass, a great many designs may be engraved on the tint block. 
As the surface of the plate in its original state is quite soft it 
will allow all kinds of designs to be worked either by engraving 
or by pressing them in from existing type ornaments, borders, 
flourishes, etc. Many ornaments may thus be utilized for nega- 


| tive printing, by impressing them on the plate. This process 


of impressing the design into the plate will also come in use 
for making two-colored border effects, initial letters, etc., or any 


| design in which the right side is exactly the same as the left 


one. It will often happen that a special word, initial letter, 


| poster type, or ornament for embellishing a fancy or eccentric 
| job is required, of which no electrotype exists, but simply a 


design. These can be produced very readily by the printer 
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himself. If a design of the particular ornament, initial, etc., 
exists, a tracing of it is taken by means of tracing paper, using 
a soft lead pencil. This tracing is then laid face downward on 
the tint plate, and after drawing over the lines a second time, 
the design will show clear on the plate. It is then cut out as 
already described. 

Tint- blocks to produce owltype, selenotype and chaostype 
effects may be produced without having to touch the plates 
with any engraving tool whatever. 


TREATMENT OF THE PLATE AFTER FINISHING THE DESIGN. 


After finishing the design of the tint plate and having it 
ready for printing, the surface has to be covered with a harden- 
ing solution. This serves to make the plate hard and to pro- 
tect it against the pressure of the press and the effects of the 
chemicals mixed with the inks. The hardening solution 
before use has to be made perfectly liquid by placing the bottle 
containing it in hot water. From a second bottle containing a 
thin fluid a few drops are added to the solution each time it is 
used. It is now brushed all over the tint plate with a camel- 
hair brush and the block is ready for the press. 


CORRECTIONS. 


If the transfer is not successful, the outline of the drawing 
may be wiped off by using a wet sponge. After drying it and 
rubbing it over with fine emery cloth it is once more ready for 
use. 

Any mistake in the cutting or engraving can be remedied 
by means of a correcting paste. The cake of paste is made 
wet with a few drops of water, and after thus softening the 
paste it is applied to the crack or cut by means of a camel-hair 
brush, until it is filled up. 





‘““ KISS YOUR HAND.”’ 


AN OPINION FROM ENGLAND. 


N reply to a letter of inquiry from our English correspond- 
ent, Mr. H. Jowett, of the well-known house of Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, Aylesbury and London, a high authority, 

writes as follows : 


‘In reply to your inquiry as to what I think of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
I may say (after having had an opportunity of carefully looking through 
the numbers received), that having become a subscriber the only feeling I 
have is one of annoyance with myself for not having done so earlier. The 
high-class literary matter and the vast amount of technical information it 
affords to the working printer, would, however printed, be alone worth 
the money, but when we add to these advantages the clear type, the beau- 
tiful paper, and the incomparable process blocks and other engravings, all 
printed in the highest form of art, a result is attained that is difficult to 
reach on this side of ‘the Ferry’ and which causes non-technical as well as 
technical readers to linger over its pages with delight. I am lending my 
copies all round and I hope it will result in a large addition to the number 


of your English subscribers. Yours faithfully, H. JOWETT.”’ 














‘* LEADER ?”’ 

T a ‘Merchants’ Carnival,” held in the city of Marion, 
Indiana, on February 13 and 14 last, Miss Nettie Cam- 
eron won the first prize for the best character representa- 

tion —that of the Marion Leader, and the votes of the audi- 
ence were well deserved, as the illustration demonstrates. 
Following is the Leader’s account of the affair : 

“‘On February 13 and 14, 1893, there was given at Sweet- 

ser’s Opera House, this city, a Merchants’ Carnival, under the 





MISS NETTIE CAMERON. 


auspices of the Episcopalian church. It was by far the most 
elaborate affair of the kind ever attempted in this part of the 
state. Almost one hundred business houses were represented, 
and they vied with each other in the gorgeousness of the 
display made by the young ladies who represented them, 
respectively. Miss Nettie Cameron was assigned the lot of 
representing the Marion Leader, and not until the morning of 
the 13th did she present herself at this office. ‘Well, I’m to 
represent the Leader,’ said she. ‘Well, guess you’ll do,’ we 
replied, ‘what can we do for you?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’ she lacon- 
ically answered, ‘guess I can arrange it.’ And she did. 
Arraying herself according to her own conception as a news- 
boy, she entered the contest among the glitter and display of 
art, wealth and beauty, and by her unique impersonation won 
the first prize awarded by a vote of the audience. 

‘‘Miss Cameron is a modest, genial and unassuming young 
lady, and a general favorite. 

‘‘Her appearance proved a great ‘hit,’ and those who did 
not know it was: her first, could scarcely believe it. This fea- 
ture is thrown in for the sake of variety and in the line of the 
novel.”’ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


For the present it is proposed to set aside a column in each number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for poetry, selected from the works of writers of the 
past and present. In some instances these selections will be garnered in 


fields not readily accessible to the general reader of this journal, and, as | 


far as may be, they shall be grouped in such manner as must commend | 


them to all. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the: stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 

The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To thee the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of wai 
The harbingers of victory ! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm’d the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the canon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ; 
8 Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home ; 
By angel hands to valour given ; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 


Forever float that standard sheet ! 


Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 


With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 


And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


ON THE DEATH OF JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, 


OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1820. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Green be the turf above thee 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth ; 


And I who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine: 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 

But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


WOMAN. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Lady, although we have not met, 


And may not meet, beneath the sky ; 


And whether thine are eyes of jet, 
Gray, or dark blue, or violet, 
Or hazel— heaven knows, not I; 


Whether around thy cheek of rose 


A maiden’s glowing locks are curled, 


And to some thousand kneeling beaux 
Thy frown is cold as winter’s snows, 
Thy smile is worth a world; 


Or whether, past youth’s joyous strife, 


The calm of thought is on thy brow, 


And thou art in thy noon of life, 
Loving and loved, a happy wife, 
And happier mother now— 


I know not: but, whate’er thou art, 


Whoe’er thou art, were mine the spell, 


To call Fate’s joys or blunt his dart, 
There should not be one hand or heart 
But served or wished thee well. 


For thou art woman —with that word 


Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 


Truth, Beauty, Love —in her adored, 
And earth’s lost Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home. 
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Photo by Scholl, Chicago. 


MILDRED HOLLAND. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN BROs. & CO., (See the other side ) 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 
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What is man’s love? His vows are broke, 
Even while his parting kiss is warm ; 
But woman’s love all change will mock, 
And, like the ivy round the oak, 
Cling closest in the storm. 


And well the Poet at her shrine 

May bend, and worship while he woos; 
To him she is a thing divine, 
The inspiration of his line, 

His Sweetheart and his Muse. 


If to his song the echo rings 
Of fame —’tis woman’s voice he hears ; 
If ever from his lyre’s proud strings 
Flow sounds like rush of angel-wings, 
’Tis that she listens while he sings, 
With blended smiles and tears : 


Smiles — tears —whose blessed and blessing power, 
Like sun and dew o’er summer’s tree, 
Alone keeps green through Time’s long hour, 
That frailer thing than leaf or flower, 
A poet’s immortality. 





LAW POINTS. 


THE USE OF THE WoRD ‘“ UNFAIR.’? — An action was 
recently brought in the Glasgow sheriff court by Messrs. Carter 
& Pratt, printers and lithographers, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
against the Glasgow Typographical Society. Damages in the 
sum of £500 were claimed for alleged libel contained in the 
following circular issued by the secretary of the society : 

General Election, 1892.—To Parliamentary Candidates and Election 
Agents.— 102, Maxwell street, Glasgow, June 22, 1892, Gentlemen,— We 
take the liberty of forwarding you a list of the offices in the city where 
printing can be done by men who receive trade union rate of wages. We 
have on many occasions in the past seen printing done by notorious 
‘‘unfair’’ firms for candidates holding the strongest views in favor of 
trades union wages, but by the issuing of this circular we venture to hope 
that the recurrence of such an anomaly may be obviated. On reference to 
our list you will perceive that the large majority of employers are “ fair,” 
and in full sympathy with the objects of the society. Consequently our 
membership is large, and in no way to be despised, for under no circum- 
stances will support be given to a candidate violating the “‘ fair wages” list. 
For Glasgow Typographical Society, Yours respectfully, JoHN Eppy. 

This circular was sent out among the candidates where it 
was thought it would do the most good. 

His Lordship, the sheriff, gave judgment, with costs, in 
favor of the typographical society, taking the ground that to 
say that anyone was “unfair ’’ was not obviously a slander, but 
to say to persons in trade that they were an ‘unfair firm” or 
‘‘unfair office’? might need but little aid from innuendo to 
make it actionable. Inthe present case, reading the circular 
as a whole, one could not, his Lordship thought, truly say that 


the unfairness imputed tended to bring the firm of employers into | 


hatred, ridicule, or disgrace. The heading of the list showed 
that an ‘‘unfair’’ firm or office was merely one which did not 
pay the wages recognized by the union. The words “fair” and 


“unfair ’’ indicated clearly enough the special technical or con- 
ventional sense which alone was attached to them—a sense | 


which the court was entitled and bound to take notice of. 


AN ENGLISH APPRENTICE’S IDEA OF A JOKE.—Before the 
Lord Mayor, in London, a youth was recently arraigned at the 
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instance of his employer, the charge being ‘‘disobedience.” | 
The young man, with others, maltreated an elderly gentleman. | 
The ‘‘joke”’ consisted in filling the victim’s hat with “‘treacle”’ | 
(thick molasses) and jamming it on his head. When remon- | 


strated with by his bosses, he told them to mind their own 
business. He admitted buying the treacle. The Lord Mayor 


ordered him to perform his duties in accordance with his deed | 


of apprenticeship, and in default would be sent to jail for four- 
teen days. 
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THE LETTER PUZZLE. 
UESSERS struggled manfully with the 
letter puzzle shown in our March issue, 
many forwarding replies during the first 
two weeks after the magazine was pub- 
lished, and the extension of time allowed 
swelled the list largely, but notwithstand- 
ing the additional time given but few 
solved the puzzle correctly. Among the 
letters submitted were: A, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, K, N, P, R, T and X. The right letter 
and the proper position of the various 
pieces of rule appears as the initial shown 
herewith. Although the three persons to 
whom we shall award prizes did not get 
the exact position of every portion of the 
initial, we still feel that they showed much ingenuity, and 
take pleasure in announcing the names of the lucky readers of 
this journal, entitled to prizes, as follows: First prize, THE 
INLAND PRINTER for one year, James Pringle, 50 Rushbrook 
street, St. Gabriel, Montreal, Canada. Second prize, THE 
INLAND PRINTER for six months, William A. Barnett, 405 San- 
some street, San Francisco, California. Zhird prize, THE 
INLAND PRINTER for three months, Bert. Ames, care of Repud- 
lican, Cazenovia, New York. 








THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 

That brings our friends up from the under world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by helpless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O, death in life, the days that are no more. 
—Lord Tennyson. 
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WORLD’S FAIR MATTERS. 


NTEREST in the World’s Fair was accented early 
in April by the issue of samples of the admission 
tickets, which have been in great demand as sou- 
venirs. As will be observed from the accompanying 
illustrations, there are four kinds of tickets, each good 
for a single admission. They are about the size of the 
old ‘‘shin-plasters.’”’ The backs of the tickets are 
plain, but the fine engraving of the words ‘‘Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago,”’ is a proof against coun- 
terfeiting. Another safeguard against counterfeiting 
is the use of a strip of localized planchettes running 
through the ticket, being dots of four different colors. 
This is the first time paper with these planchettes has 
been used. The seal and the back of the ticket on 
which Washington’s head appears is blue; the one 
bearing Lincoln’s head is red ; green is used on the 
ticket on which the Indian appears, while the Colum- 
bus ticket has a yellow seal. The -work was done by 
the American Bank Note Company, of New York city. 
The design was mainly the work of Colonel Porter, 
who submitted the samples for the company, and in 
connection with the transaction a joke is recorded 
which is worth repeating. The company wired the 
World’s Fair managers in Chicago that their Colonel 
Porter would meet them on a certain day and submit 
their designs. In copying the telegram the operator 
in Chicago made it ‘‘our colored porter will,” etc., 
which at the time made the managers think it rather 
strange that the American Bank Note Company would 
intrust such important business to a colored porter. 
When Colonel Porter arrived in Chicago he went to 
the office of the managers of the Fair, and was ushered 
into the presence of the officials. ‘‘ Why, you are not 
a colored man,”’ said the manager, referring to the 
telegram. ‘‘ The company wired us that their colored 
porter would bring the designs.’’ The colonel, who is 
a fine looking man, with a military bearing, drew 
himself up and said that he was not a colored man, 
but his name was Colonel Porter. Needless to say, 
business formality was dispelled on the instant. 

Following is President Higinbotham’s proclama- 
tion : 

TO THE PUBLIC. 


WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, March 30, 
1893.—To the Public: Because of many misrepresentations and 
mistatements relative to Exposition management and affairs 
being in circulation through the press and otherwise, both in 
this country and abroad, and in reply to many letters of inquiry 
or complaint touching the same matters, it seems advisable 
that some official statement regarding them should be made to 
the public. Therefore I respectfully ask that the widest pub- 
licity be given to the following facts: 

1. The Exposition will be opened in readiness for visitors 
May I. 

2. An abundance of drinking water, the best supplied to 
any great city in the world, will be provided free to all. The 
report that a charge would be made for drinking water probably 
arose from the fact that Hygeia water can also be had by those 
who may desire it at 1 cent a glass. 

3. Ample provisions for seating will be made without 
charge. 

4. About 1,500 toilet rooms and closets will be located at 
convenient points in the buildings and about the grounds, and 
they will be absolutely free to the public. This is as large a 
number in proportion to the estimated attendance as has ever 
been provided in any exposition. In addition to these there 
will also be nearly an equal number of lavatories and toilet 
rooms of a costly and handsome character as exhibits, for the 
use of which a charge of 5 cents will be made. 

5. The admission fee of 50 cents will entitle the visitor to 
see and enter all the Exposition buildings, inspect the exhibits, 
and, in short, to see everything within the Exposition grounds, 
except the Esquimau village and the reproduction of the Colo- 
rado cliff dwellings. For these as well as for the special attrac- 
tions on Midway Plaisance a small fee will be charged. 
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6. Imposition or extortion of any description will not be tolerated. 

7. Free medical and emergency hospital service is provided on the 
grounds by the Exposition management. : 

8. The Bureau of Public Comfort will provide commodious free wait- 
ing rooms, including spacious ladies’ parlor and toilet rooms in’ various 
parts of the grounds, H. N. HIGINBOTHAM, President. 


Excellent progress is being made in preparation of the 
official catalogue of the exhibits at the Exposition. The 
Department of Publicity and Promotion has in. charge the 
collection and preparation of the data for this voluminous pub- 
lication, and is pushing the work with great energy. No pre- 
vious world’s fair has furnished a complete catalogue upon the 
opening day. The official catalogue of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will be on sale on May 1, and it will be complete so 
far as the requirements of the general public are concerned. A 
few changes, such, for example, as the omission of exhibits 
withdrawn at the last moment, will of course be necessary, and 
must be made in later editions. 

Press builders and manufacturers of printing materials and 











DISTRICT. 


T the last session of the I. T. U. an amendment to the con- 
stitution was offered creating a new district, to be known 
as the Eighth District. This amendment was adopted 

by the membership at large in October, thereby placing Ore- 


| gon, Washington and British Columbia in the new district— 
| the Eighth, while California, Nevada, Arizona and the Sand- 


supplies will be well represented. These exhibits will be care- | 


fully written up in these columns in connection with other 
matters at the Fair pertaining to, printing and the associated 


industries. The paper mill industry will also have a magnifi- | 


cent display, the complete paper-making exhibit in Machinery 
Hall being the most interesting, and will be more fully referred 
to later on. 





POMP’S DEFENSE. 


I stole dem breeches, I ’knowledge de corn, 
But ’twan’t no crime, ez sure ez you er born. 
Ef de motiv’ is right, den whar’s de sin? 

I stole dem breeches ter be baptize’ in. 


Fur my onliest pa’r wuz clean wored out, 
Dey give up de ghos’ when I ’gun ter shout. 
But r’ligion is mighty, en mus’ pervail, 

Do’ it lands er darky in de county jail. 


De chain gang’s got me, en de coal mines, too, 
But what could er ’fenseless colored man do, 
When de judge en jury ‘lowed it wuz sin 

Ter steal dem breeches ter be baptize’ in? 


Tell de folks all howdy en good-bye, too— 

I’ll meet ’em in hebben when my wuck is fru ; 
Fur my heart is white, do my skin is black, 
En I’m gwine ter trabbel on de shinin’ track. 


When de Lawd is jedge, I kno’ He gwine say, 
Pomp’s straight ez er shingle, ez fair ez de day ; 
He’ll shout ter de worl’ dat it wan’t no sin 
Ter steal dem breeches to be baptize’ in. 


—Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 





BRONZING SURFACED PAPERS. 


Pressmen frequently have difficulty in bronzing surfaced 
papers successfully. The cause of the difficulty is the heavy 
coating on the surface of the paper, which absorbs the size so 
that the bronze will not stick. The remedy is to run the sheets 
twice through the press, using size each time, and allowing it 
to dry after the first impression, which it will do very nicely, 
says the Lithographers’ Journal. ‘The first printing fills up the 
pores in the paper, leaving an excellent ground for the second 
impression, to which the bronze will adhere firmly. The extra 
cost of the double working should, of course, be taken into 
account in estimating the cost of the work, as it absorbs some 
time and material. 


MEKEEL PRINTING COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri, resumed 
operations on April 1. The plant will be operated for the bene- 
fit of the creditors. 


wich Islands were continued the Sixth. 
Mr. Hawkes, living in the new Eighth District, resigned as 
soon as the law was adopted, and was appointed by President 





Prescott as the organizer for the Eighth District. This change 
made a vacancy in the Sixth District, and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the I. T. U. selected the subject of this sketch as the 
organizer of the Sixth District. 

J. L. Robinette was born on the first day of January (New 


| Year’s Day), 1854, in the city of Brotherly Love. His ancestors 


for three generations back, were natives of Philadelphia, his 
grandfather being a soldier of the war of 1812, and his great- 


| grandfather a soldier of the Revolutionary war. His father was 


a private in the 23d Pennsylvania Volunteers in the war of the 
Rebellion. 
On September 18, 1868, Mr. Robinette entered the famous 


| Collins Printing House in Philadelphia as an apprentice in the 


| fifteenth year of his age. Upon reaching his majority he at 


| once joined Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, and took 


an active part in the workings of that organization. After 


| remaining in the Collins office for over twelve years, he turned 
| his steps westward, and after stopping one year in Omaha, he 
| reached California in July, 1881, locating in Sacramento. In 
| October, 1887, he was elected secretary of No. 46, and held the 
| office for five years, when he resigned to take the office of Dis- 


trict Organizer. In March, 1892, he was selected to represent 


No. 46 in the I. T. U. Convention, and President Prescott 
| immediately appointed him a member of the committee on laws. 
| At the first meeting of the committee he was elected secretary, 


a position he filled satisfactorily. Mr. Robinette was an earnest 
worker at the convention, as will be seen from the propositions 
he introduced. At the organization of the California Federa- 
tion of Typographical Unions in January, 1892, Mr. Robinette 
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was elected secretary, and at the meeting in Los Angeles in 
April was elected secretary-treasurer. 

As a member of No. 46, he has filled many important posi- 
tions; has been delegate to the Council of Federated Trades, 
member of various committees, and at the great demonstration 
of organized labor in Sacramento in September last was grand 
marshal of the Labor Day parade. 

As a deputy organizer Mr. Robinette labored earnestly for 
the organization of new unions and the building up of the 
smaller ones, and was instrumental in organizing two unions in 
the Sixth District during 1891-92. 

Mr. Robinette is also an active member of the I. O. O. F., 
has reached the P. G., and has been delegate to the Grand 
Lodge of California on several occasions. At present he is sec- 


retary of Industrial Lodge, No. 157, I. O. O. F., at Sacramento, | 


and a member of Occidental Encampment. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


No member of the craft is better known throughout the | 


Sixth District than J. L. Robinette, and very few printers have 
more friends among their fellow-craftsmen. At present he is 


CORRECTED DISPLAY IN DEFECTIVE TITLE-PAGE. 


EVERAL letters have been received suggesting improve- 
ments in the defective title-page printed last month. 
These letters will be published in the order received. The 

corrections as suggested will be made and the result exhibited 
in conformity with the plan announced. 

The first is from J. E. Wall, with B. Schoeneman, 113 South 

Fifth street, Quincy, Illinois, and in his letter Mr. Wall says: 
' “The plan adopted by the PRINTER, in the last issue, of 
submitting to the judgment of its readers various specimens of 


| jobwork for suggestions and improvement is an innovation that 


should meet with the hearty approval of all persons who really 
desire to attain a commendable degree of proficiency in their 
vocation and are sincerely interested in the progress of the 
craft in general. 

“It seems to me that of all the variegated classes of work 
turned out of a job office a title-page generally receives the 


| worst treatment; not, however, because the compositor has 


employed at the state printing office as make-up, having been | 
appointed by State Printer Young in October, 1887, and reap- | 


pointed by State Printer Johnson in 1891. 


In this appointment the Sixth District is to be congratulated | * : 
| Speed was the desideratum there, and so long as a man could 


on the acquirement of a first-class worker. Since his appoint- 
ment as District Organizer he has organized one new union. 
No. 46 has reélected him as delegate to the convention in 
Chicago, June, 1893. 








Oh, happy child! May life’s steep stairs 
With grace and gladness be replete ; 
May all its thorns and all its cares 
Be changed to bloom about thy feet. 
—Nixon Waterman. 





A NEw candidate for the honor of being the universal lan- 
guage has arisen. It is called the Internacia, a creation of 
Doctor Esperanta, of Varsovia, and its author hopes that it will 
dethrone the Volapuk, for which such great predictions were 
made. It is to be doubted if the acme has yet been attained 
in this respect, as each language has its beauties and difficul- 
ties, and it is hard to find equivalents for the various idioms 
and peculiarities of the different languages. 


injudiciously selected inappropriate display lines to disfigure its 
face, but because of the bad taste shown in spacing out. The 
four years of my apprenticeship were spent in an office that 
paid very little regard to the manner of setting a title-page. 


find the lines suitable and evenly space them all he was realized 


| asa prominent and, I might say, indispensable factor in that 


establishment. This myopic policy, you may well imagine, left 


| me very deficient in that branch of the business; and, after 


receiving a union card and obtaining employment elsewhere, I 
was much annoyed at being compelled to realize my incompe- 
tency and having the foreman thrust it at me, so to speak, by 
insisting on respacing almost every page I set. As a journey- 
man printer I found it quite a difficult matter to realize the 
value of the foreman’s apparent crankiness ; but the wisdom of 


| his counsel has often since dawned upon me, and I now realize 


the merit of his reproof. 

‘A title-page is somewhat analagous to an advertisement in 
regard to the manner of setting ; that is, both have lines which 
demand prominence and must be chosen from the copy pre- 
sented and particularly displayed. Sometimes the manuscript 
is of such a nature that the whole page may be separated into 
sections, one entirely independent and disconnected from the 


| rest. In such a case the printer is justified in his liberality for 


the space allowed between the various sections. For instance, 
in the one suggested, we may discover three distinct state- 
ments: ‘Catalogue of imported books, in elegant bindings ; 
including finely illustrated and rare books, offered at very 


| moderate prices; selected from the stock of Little, Morehead 
| & Co., 43 and 46 Montana avenue, Louisville.’ This particular 


specimen, therefore, affords an illustration of what has been 
previously alluded to and enables a compositor to separate 
it into three sections without violence to the sense of the 
language employed, besides improving the appearance of the 
page, and thereby assisting him to secure the object desired, 


| namely, of enhancing the appearance with the least possible 


change. 
‘We cannot, it seems to me, materially improve the page 
without first changing the last two lines. I would suggest to 


| set them in pica old style —the former in caps and small caps 


and the latter in caps; which done, we may proceed to respace 
the same. Between the first two lines put in about five non- 


| pareils and two leads; between the next two about the same ; 
| in the space following leave nearly six nonpareils and two 


leads; after ‘finely illustrated’ place close on to four non- 
pareils ; four nonpareils and one lead after the line ‘and rare 
books’; seven nonpareils and two leads should separate the 
next section, followed by about five nonpareils above and below 
‘Little, Morehead & Co.’; and finally, four nonpareils and one 
lead between the last two lines, and the thing is completed and 
materially improved.” 
The effect is shown on the following page. 




















CATALOGUE OF 


IMPORTED BOOKS 


IN ELEGANT BINDINGS 





CATALOGUE OF 


IMPORTED BOOKS 


IN ELEGANT BINDINGS 


INCLUDING 
INCLUDING 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED | FINELY ILLUSTRATED 


AND RARE BOOKS, | | AND RARE BOOKS, 


OFFERED AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
OFFERED AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 
SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


Little, Moorehead & Co., | Little, Moorehead & Co., 


44 and 46 MONTANA AVENUE, 


‘44 AND 46 MONTANA AVENUE, 
LOUISVILLE. 


LOUISVILLE. 





ORIGINAL,. AS CORRECTED. 
SUGGESTION. — J. E. Wall, Quincy, Illinois, suggests setting last two lines in pica old style, the first to the last in caps and small caps, and the last in caps. Puts five nonpareils and two leads between first two 


lines, the same between the second, and in the next puts six nonpareils and two leads. After ‘‘ finely illustrated” places four nonpareils, and four nonpareils and one lead after ‘‘and rare books” ; puts seven nonpareils 
and two leads separating the next section, and five nonpareils above and below the firm name, and four nonpareils and one lead between last two limes. See page 144. 
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PRINTING EXHIBITS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


HE interest manifested in the diagram of the portion of 
Machinery Hall at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
devoted to the display of printing and bookbinding 

machinery, and tools, implements and processes relating to 
the art, run in our pages a few months since, has impelled us 
to again print the diagram in revised form, showing the general 
arrangement of the displays of the different firms as they will 
appear when the first visitors to the grandest exhibition of the 
kind the world has ever seen have laid before them the tri- 
umphs of the typographic art as exemplified in the sections 
included in the sketch shown herewith. Never before has such 
a feast for eye and mind been presented, and fortunate, 
indeed, will be the persons who are privileged to witness it. 

In passing west along the northern aisle of Machinery Hall 
the visitor first beholds, on reaching section 37, the mammoth 
perfecting presses made by R. Hoe & Co., running at lightning 
speed, transforming the immense rolls of white paper into com- 
pleted newspapers faster almost than one can count. The 
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Machinery Hall, where the process of stereotyping will be fully 
shown. Walter Scott & Co. will also exhibit some of their 
well-known stereotype machinery, as well as the patent electro 
plate-bending machine. 

Further on, in space 7, C. Potter, Jr., & Co. show a number 
of other machines made by them, of different pattern from 
those in section 37, two being lithographic presses, to be 
operated by the Orcutt Company. Going around to space 9g, a 
display of paper cutters made by the Howard Iron Works will 
be seen, the ‘‘Gem,”’ ‘‘ Victor’? and ‘“‘ Diamond ”’ machines of 
various sizes, besides other bookbinders’ machinery, being 
included. Space 11 is occupied by the Campbell Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Company, whose machines will be in opera- 
tion, although doing no actual work. This exhibit consists of 
their new two-revolution press — the ‘‘ Economic ’’ — the ‘‘ new 
movement ’”’ pony press, the ‘Commercial’ lithographic press, 
the hand cylinder country press, and a number of Campbell 
folding machines, embodying new, novel and practical ideas. 
Adjoining this display can be seen the machines of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, all in operation doing practical work, 
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1. R. Hoe & Co. 16. Miehle Printing Press Co. 27. John Thomson Press Co. 

2. Goss Printing Press Co. 17. Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 28. Golding & Co. 

3. C. Potter, Jr., & Co. 18. Philip Van Volkenburgh. 29. Shniedewend & Lee Co. 

4. 19. Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ‘ 30. Johnson Peerless Works. 
5. Walter Scott & Co. 20. Thorne Typesetting Machine Co. 31. Model Press Co. 

6. Walter Scott & Co. 21. International Typograph Co. 32. Printers’ Exchange Co. 

7. C. Potter, Jr., & Co. 22. The Prouty Co. 33. Duplex Color Disc Co. 

8. 23. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. 34. F. P. Rosback. 

9. Howard Iron Works. 24. Paige Typesetting Machine Co. 35. Brown Folding Machine Co. 
10. McIndoe Bros. 25. W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. 36. Dexter Folder Co. 
11. Campbell Printing Press Co. 26. C. B. Cottrell & Sons. 37. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


12. Duplex Printing Press Co. 
13. W.G. Walker & Co. 

14. Merritt Gally. 

15. Babcock Printing Press Co. Co.] 


Daily News will be run upon these machines. Next these he 
sees the presses of the Goss Printing Press Company, similar in 
some respects to those just examined, turning out with the same 
rapidity the evening J/az/ and Journal. In space marked 3, 
C. Potter, Jr., & Co., show two of their web perfecting presses, 
the paper printed here being the evening Fos¢. Passing on he 
witnesses, in space 5, the presses of Walter Scott & Co. Here 
he will find one of their large lithographic printing machines, 
a flat bed two-revolution perfecting machine with roll and 
table feed, a two-revolution four-roller book press with front 
delivery, a two-revolution two-roller with back delivery, a 
single large cylinder with table, rack and screw distribution, a 
pony two-revolution job press, and asmall newspaper rotary web 
press to work four and eight pages of six or seven columns to 
the page, delivering the papers cut and folded. In space 6 the 
tourist will notice a large newspaper rotary web printing, 
insetting, pasting and folding machine made by the same firm. 
It will be used to run the morning paper composed of one page 
from each of the five morning dailies, and three pages of the 
Fair programme, being employed during the morning on this 
work, and in the afternoon printing the evening Dispatch. 
The plates will be made in an adjacent building outside of 





{In this same space Montague & Fuller will have charge of 38. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
° the bookbindery machinery of C. Keck & Co., R. H. Brown 39. American Typefounders’ Co. 
- & Co., Lieb Machine Works,*Smythe Mfg. Co., Child Acme 
Cutter & Press Co., Chambers Bros. Co. and Seybold Machine 4°. 


North Press Co. 


but for exhibition purposes only. The most interesting of 


.these will be the Cox ‘‘Duplex’’ newspaper press, printing 


from the roll, with flat bed, from type forms, at a speed of from 
4,000 to 6,000 per hour. The other presses of this firm are a 
Cox ‘“‘Pony’”’ Duplex press and a Cox ‘Art’ stop cylinder 
press. Country printers will be interested in the presses in 
space 13. Here W. G. Walker & Co. exhibit an improved coun- 
try Prouty and a combination news and job Prouty press, 
arranged to show the way they operate, but doing no printing. 
In space 14 Merritt Gally shows several Universal presses. In 
space 15 the Babcock Printing Press Company have a number 
of their cylinder presses of various patterns and sizes. There 
will be a two-revolution of the style known as the ‘“‘ Optimus,”’ 
having numbers of patented features and being a very fast 
machine. It delivers the sheets in front with the printed side 
up and without touching in any manner the printed surface. ” 
It has a patented backing arrangement, inking apparatus, 
gripper motion, cylinder lifting apparatus, slider controlling 
apparatus, and has all the latest things embodied in the line of 
two-revolution presses now in the market. There will also be 
a small size two-revolution of the ‘‘Optimus”’ style. . This will 
be the size known to the trade as the ‘‘Pony.”’ It will print a 
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sheet 23 by 29 at the rate of 3,000 an hour. They will also 
exhibit one of the new fast presses known as the ‘‘ Dispatch,”’ 
of the size to print a seven-column quarto newspaper or do 
rapid book or pamphlet work. It is capable of running at a 
speed as fast as can be fed by two feeders, and delivers to one 
folder. It can be run with equal facility by either one or two 
feeders, has a large number of patented improvements, and is 
capable of 3,000 impressions an hour. The other style of press 
will be of the well-known ‘Standard ” series —the same size 
as the little ‘‘ Optimus ’’ — printing a sheet 23 by 29 at the rate 
of 2,000 per hour, and having the regular gripper and fly 
delivery. 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Company intend to operate 
their automatic machines daily in space No. 17, making a prac- 
tical demonstration of their speed and quality of their output. 
They will print from the types so made in their exhibit, and 
will distribute the samples to all callers. They will also do 
work for current issues of the local journals, and expect to 
show samples in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER during 
the Exposition season. : 

In space I9 can be seen several linotype machines, the 
exhibit of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, all of the 
latest pattern,- capable of setting ready for use from 4,000 to 
7,000 ems per hour for each operator, the same style of 
machines used by nearly a hundred dailies. The company will 
also have another large special plant in operation on the 
grounds, in a separate building, to set a daily paper to be called 
the ‘Daily Columbian,’’ which will be issued on the Fair 
grounds as the joint production of the Chicago papers. 

T. W. & C. B. Sheridan show, in space 23, a fine collection 
of bookbinders’ machinery: embossers, both rod and arch; 
paper cutters, book trimmers, roller backers, shears, circular 
shears, round corner cutters, foot and power, all in complete 
running order to show their operation. In addition to this 
display, a feature of their exhibit will be the stamping, on the 
immense embossing machines, of unique souvenirs of wood 
showing all the prominent buildings and the leading officials 
of the Fair. These handsome souvenirs are three and one-half 
inches in diameter and perfect in detail, and as one watches 
the operation it is hard to believe that a block of wood can be 
transformed so quickly and accurately into wooden medals. 

The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company show in space 
25 various machines for paper ruling and bookbinding, a num- 
ber of them being in operation. This firm makes a special 
point of the fact that the machines are taken right from the 
stock they are shipping each day, and are not special ones got- 
ten up for exhibition purposes. The many new devices in this 
particular branch of the printing trade shown by the Hickok 
Company will enlist the attention of many visitors to this sec- 
tion of Machinery Hall. 

Adjoining the exhibit just mentioned, we find, in space 26, 
one of the most interesting and instructive displays in the whole 
section, for here the official catalogue will be printed and 
bound—at least an example of how the work is gotten out will 


be given. The presses in this space are those of C. B. Cottrell 


& Sons and will be run by the W. B. Conkey Company, the | 


number being six. The first and most important is the flat-bed 
perfecting press, printing both sides without offset, this being 
the machine on which the catalogue form will be run. The 
others are a two-revolution press, a stop-cylinder press, a four- 
roller two-revolution pony, a two-roller two-revolution pony, 
and a country press. Running in connection with these 
‘presses, in the same space, will be a complete bindery plant, 
‘the machinery of the different firms being in charge of 
Montague & Fuller, but all operated by the Conkey Com- 


pany. 


book is ready to be delivered to visitors to the Fair. Among 


the machines in this exhibit are five made by the Seybold | 
Machine Company—a signature press, a standing press, an | 


embossing press, with inker ; a double-geared smasher, and an 











It is the intention to show the various processes from | 
the time the white paper enters the press until the bound | 





automatic trimmer. Chambers Brothers’ Company will show 
four paper-folding machines, on which sheets from the Cottrell 
presses will be folded. One of these is a new improved, drop- 
roller, side-registering, double sixteen-page folder, which will 
receive a sheet containing two signatures of sixteen pages each. 
It cuts it in two and will either deliver the signatures separately 
or insert one within the other. The machine has a capacity of 
forty to fifty sheets per minute and will be equipped with an 
automatic feeding machine. They will also exhibit a point-fed 
book-folding machine of the same plan, but one in which the 
sheets are fed to register pins, and having a capacity of about 
twenty to twenty-five sheets per minute. They will also have in 
operation a rapid drop-roller, side-registering, folding and past- 
ing machine for sixteen-page periodical work, as well as a single 
sixteen and thirty-two-page book and pamphlet machine, work- ° 
ing either to register pins or to side guides. Paper cutters of the 
Child Acme Cutter & Press Company will be in operation in 
this space, and various kinds of bookbinders’ machinery, made 
by C. Keck & Co., R. H. Brown & Co., Lieb Machine Works. 
and Smythe Manufacturing Company, will also be included. 

Passing to section 35, if the visitor is not by this time tired 
out, he stops at space 27 to see the ‘‘Colt’s Armory”’ platen 
presses of the John Thomson Press Company. Here will be 
found seven machines—-one quarto-medium and one half- 
super-royal for general printing, one half-medium combination 
press intended for printing and light embossing; one half- 
medium, the same as just mentioned, but specially finished as 
an exhibit of fine art manufacture ; one eccentric action (124% 
by 18) embossing press, one eccentric action (26 by 38) cutting 
and creasing press, and one crank action (20 by 30) cutting 
and creasing press. The space occupied by this firm is 407 
square feet, and their exhibit will be specially interesting to 
those wishing to see embossing presses. 

Next this, in space 28, Golding & Company’s exhibit will be 
found. It consists of nine presses of different sizes and styles, 
ranged on each side and convenient of access to visitors. 
Power will be supplied to eight of these machines, and on two 
or more of them they will have forms for printing their adver- 
tising matter, both for distribution there and to mail to 
printers all over the world. On their embossing press —a new 
machine — they will have forms for embossing, in charge of a 
practical embosser, who will take pleasure in showing printers 
how this class of work is done. They will show an assortment 
of tools of their manufacture, lead and rule cutters, sticks, gal- 
leys, miterers, etc., and a display of ‘“‘Owl Brand” inks in 
connection with binders’ liquid cement, tableting composition, 
and edging fluid. 

In space 30, adjoining Golding & Co., we find a fine exhibit 
of printing presses of the Johnson Peerless make. There are 
six machines, one 14% by 22 extra heavy Peerless, one 11 by 17 
regular, one 9 by 13 regular, one 14 by 20, one Io by 15 and one 
8 by 12 Ben Franklin Gordon, besides a 30-inch Peerless paper 
cutter and a 23-inch Jewel paper cutter. They also show the 
Johnson cylinder disk-distributor ink fountain, regular Peerless 
hinged-well and Ben Franklin fountains, Peerless card cutters, 
quoins and keys. 

In space 33 the Duplex Color Disc Company will exhibit its 
device for printing two colors at one impression. They will 
have three presses running and will show in a practical way 
the workings of the disc. 

F. P. Rosback will exhibit in space 34 a large line of perfor- 
ators, all run by power. The largest machine is for the produc- 


| tion of toilet paper in rolls, and will perforate, slit and rewind 


from 4,000 to 5,000 rolls per day of ten hours. Its weight is 7,000 
pounds. Besides this he will show a number of foot and hand- 
power machines, the lightest of which weighs but seventy-five 
pounds and perforates ten inches. In addition to these the dis- 
play will include automatic wire-stitching machines, with a 
capacity of from one sheet to one inch in thickness. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company will display, in 
space 35, the following machines: One three and four fold 
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hand-feed newspaper folder, with paster and trimmer for eight 
pages. This machine will be of their latest pattern and include 
all improvements to date. One five-fold railroad time table 
folder. This machine is something entirely new, and the first 
of its class ever constructed that will perform successfully 
single and double page work. The number of folds are five, 
although the machine is so arranged as to give a less num- 
ber of folds on work not requiring five folds. One double six- 
teen automatic feed book folder. This machine is original 
with them, and is said to be the only successful one ever put 
into operation. It delivers the two sixteens into separate 
packers, and will also inset one sixteen within the other, mak- 
ing a thirty-two page section. One three-fold point book folder. 
This is of an entirely new pattern, has never been put upon 
the market, and will create considerable comment, especially 
on account of its superior construction and simplicity. 

The Dexter Folder Company will have several folding 
machines in operation in space 36, which will be an interesting 
and profitable study, not only on account of their fine finish 
and the perfection of their mechanism, but also for the ingen- 
ious application of the latest scientific principles for the 
improvement of folding machines. One of them is a double 
sixteen marginal feed book folder, with absolute automatic 
register. A fountain paster will also be shown, presenting a 
novel design and perfect operation. 

The exhibit of the American Typefounders’ Company is 
located in section 33, marked 39 on diagram. A handsome 
front railing, composed of wooden letters thirty inches high, 
connected by brass rods, contains the name ‘‘ American Type- 
founders’ Company,”’ stretched along the forty-seven feet of 
space. Immediately in rear of the railing are five fancy tables, 
supporting a like number of elegant showcases, containing 
special designs and various styles of type and brass rule work. 
Behind these is a row of machines illustrating the growth of 
the art of typefounding. First is the old furnace and hand- 
mold process, which required the employment of breakers, 
rubbers and setters ; then a hand typecasting machine ; then a 
double steam typecasting machine — called double by reason 
of having two metal pots in one furnace —a valuable feature of 
this machine being the ability to adjust the speed for casting 
type from the smallest size to that of a three-line pica. Next 
in line is the ‘Philadelphia Complete Space and Quad 
Machine,” which is claimed to be unequaled for the rapidity 
with which it turns out those necessary adjuncts to “fat” 
matter. Last in this line is the ‘Cincinnati Automatic Type- 
casting and Finishing Machine,” which not only casts the 
type, but also removes the jet, finishes the four sides and end, 
planes the groove in the foot, and sets the type on long narrow 
sticks, the whole operation being performed with remarkable 
accuracy and speed. Standing near the automatic is one of the 
most ingenious machines yet invented in connection with type- 
founding, Benton’s ‘“‘ Punch Engraving Machine.” It produces 
a punch from a lead-pencil sketch, the operator guiding one 
point of a pantagraph over the pencil lines, when a revolving 
cutter produces the punch in a decreased size with mathemat- 
ical accuracy. These are the most notable machines in this 
exhibit, but there are others which represent a great amount of 
intelligent skill. Among these are a job-letter casting machine ; 
a type-kerning machine for kerning overhanging letters, as in 
scripts, italics, etc.; a matrix punching machine, a brass-rule 
saw, and a brass-rule planing bench. All the various manipu- 
lations connected with typefounding, including matrix fitting, 
type dressing and picking, are here practically illustrated, 
making plain what has heretofore been a mystery even to many 
printers. 

In section 35, space 29, Shniedewend & Lee Company make 
a fine display of machinery of their manufacture, comprising 
the celebrated Challenge and S. & I. Gordon job presses, 
Challenge and Advance power and lever paper cutters, electro 
and stereo machines, and the wonderful ‘ Ideal’ hand cylinder 
newspaper press. A visit to the exhibit of Messrs. Shniedewend 





& Lee Company will be found both interesting and profitable 
to all who wish to keep posted on the progress made in printing 
machines, 

The North Press Company will show in space 40 one of their 
new machines, a simple bed and platen web feed job press, 
which prints in one or more colors, and makes 5,000 impres- 
sions per hour. In addition to doing all kinds of printing that 
any ordinary bed and platen press will do, it has attachments 
for manufacturing shipping tags and for placing a string or wire 
in the tag. It will manufacture and print in two colors ship- 
ping tags at the rate of 10,000 per hour. The press will be in 
operation and will no doubt create considerable interest. 

W. N. Durant has about fifty counting machines on the 
various presses in Machinery hall, and has also an exhibit of 
these machines in section E, gallery, Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts building. Besides this he has 500 six-dial counters on the 
turnstiles at the gates to the grounds. 

We regret that information in regard to a number of exhib- 
its in this part of Machinery hall failed to reach us in season 
for mention in this issue. We will refer to such in a future 
number. 





BRITISH NOTES. 


THE great machine works of Karl Krause, at Leipzig, were 
recently visited by the emperor of Germany. Several new 
inventions were pointed out to his majesty, among them being 
a new cutting machine and a both sides glazing machine, 
which have been manufactured for the Chicago exhibition. 

THE depression in the bookbinding trade has been very 
great. A special meeting of the Society of Women Employed 
in Bookbinding was held recently, and the report draws atten- 
tion to the fact that ever since the eight-hour day came into 
operation the work has fallen off. Instead of eight hours, in 
many places it has been six or four hours a day, while many 
have been out of work for weeks. 

Mr. AUGUST BREHMER has lately been showing a new 
thread-sewing machine for account-book work, which he is 
going to exhibit at Chicago. This invention will take sheets 
royal folio size, binding them with strong thread, in the same 
manner as is now done by hand, without the “nicking ” in the 
ends. It is understood that Mr. Brehmer will have all his 
machines at work at the Chicago exhibition. 

AT the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the London Associa- 
tion of Correctors of the Press, held last month, the following 
motion was unanimously supported: ‘‘That a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the rates of pay and hours worked by 
readers, the sanitary and other conditions under which the 
work is done, and to consider the advisability of arranging a 
scale of unemployed benefits — the whole of the matter being 
adjourned for a future meeting, when the necessary particulars 
are obtained.”’ 

EARLY in May, Messrs. Routledge & Co. will publish the 
first number of the Pall Mall Magazine. It will be strictly 
non-political, in the sense that it will champion the views of no 
particular party ; but under a special heading, entitled ‘‘ Vexed 
Questions,”’ its pages will be open to terse and vigorous dis- 
cussion of topics from all sides of public and pressing impor- 
tance. The magazine will be of a high-class character and will 
be published on the first of every month at one shilling, the 
first edition consisting of one hundred thousand copies. 

RECENTLY the proprietor of the Standard was approached 
by the compositors of that journal with the object of having 
the probationary period of four years reduced as a minimum 
time of service entitling a workman to the week’s holiday 
which those who covered the former period enjoyed. The 
men were agreeably surprised to learn that the management 
had decided to make some very handsome concessions. Com- 
positors of two years’ service will be entitled to a week’s holi- 
day ; of ten years’ service, ten days; of fifteen years’ service, 
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a fortnight ; of twenty-five years’ service, three weeks. In 
addition to this, anyone entitled to two or three weeks’ holiday 
can have money for half that period in lieu of holiday should 
he so desire it. I give publicity to this in the hope that the 
good example will be followed by others. 


Ir is an interesting fact that Mr. Justice O’Brien, who is per- 
haps at the present moment the most noted man in Ireland, 
commenced his career as a compositor working at a case in the 
reporters’ room in a Cork newspaper office, afterward making 
his mark as a brilliant pressman in Dublin under the late Sir 
Mr. Justice O’Brien is very proud of his connection 
He is a broad-minded, 


John Gray. 
with the profession of journalism. 
genial man of the world, and with his keen, shrewd face and 
generally ascetic appearance, his figure is one of the most 
striking on the Irish bench. 

NEws agents and booksellers are just awakening to the fact 
that they do not obtain a working profit on the sale of maga- 
zines. At a public meeting organized by the Glasgow branch 
of the News Agents’ and Booksellers’ Union a resolution was 
carried to the effect that a working profit ought to be obtained 
on the sale of all magazines, and that they as a trade resolve 
to charge fivepence for all sixpenny magazines, sixpence for 
all sevenpenny magazines, and an equal percentage of profit 
on all other publications, these alterations in price to begin 
with the issue of the May numbers. No doubt other branches 
will quickly follow suit. H. Woop SMITH. 


NEW YORK PRESS CLUB FAIR. 
HE Press Club Fair of the New York Press Club promises 
to be the most interesting exposition in the country 
apart from the Columbian Exposition. In a letter from 
Mr. William J. Kelly, the superintendent of the printing expo- 
sition, he says of the printing exhibit: ‘‘ We will have one of 
the most interesting as well as largest printing exhibitions ever 
held outside of a world’s fair—all in motion and doing a pay- 
ing business. It will have ten large printing machines running 
on work, and printing a daily paper of eight to sixteen pages, 
with a number of smaller ones on other work. There will be a 
complete composing room and _ sufficient compositors from 
No. 6 Union to get out the daily paper—Datly ress Club News, 
edited by Ralph Meeker, a well-known journalist. A complete 
bookbinding plant, containing ten machines from Sanborn & 
Sons, will also be in operation; also folding, stitching and 
sewing machines of known merit from other manufacturers. 
Engraving machines, paper stock preparing machines, type- 
casting machines—the latter all doing work. Farmer & Son 
will show their perfect typecasting and finishing machine, 
which will turn out an amazing quantity of type in a short 
space of time. 

‘We will have one of the smallest web presses in existence, 
which will print a sheet 6 by 9 inches at the rate of 30,coo an 
hour; roller-making machinery by the Bingham Bros.; Benja- 
min Franklin’s press, used by him while a journeyman in 
England, will be in operation ; the main parts of the Bradford 
press, used by him here over 200 years ago, will be shown. We 
will also have fine exhibits of the various processes of photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping. ‘These are some of 
the leading features in the printing department. In the others 
description is impossible. Fifty thousand people can be 
handled in this building at a time, and we will have them 
right along after the fair opens. Mr. Charles O’C. Hennessy 
is the general director of the fair, and when I add that he 
isa wiry little man, with the brain and energy of a giant, 
you can guess we are in safe hands. He works night and 
day. We will also have a large and artistically gotten up 
booth showing working exhibits of a printing office 200 years 
ago, and the ideal one of the future; the latter will have four 
young ladies setting type at beautiful stands, carpets on the 
floor and natural flowers growing at the door steps, etc.” 

4-5 
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C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


BY H. WOOD SMITH. 

T would, I think, be impossible to find in the history of jour- 
nalism a parallel to the remarkable success of /earson’s 
Weekly, which, founded in London only three years ago, 

has within that short period attained a circulation now steadily 


maintained at about 400,000 copies. To what can this enor- 
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mous circulation be attributed? This is an interesting question 
which naturally arises in the mind. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that the primary cause of the success is attributable to 
the high tone and interesting character of the journal itself, 
and secondly to the perfection to which the able proprietor- 
editor has brought the art of advertising. Although the 
‘missing word”? boom was not all the honey that a large num- 
ber of persons imagine it must have been to Mr. Pearson, it 
must, nevertheless, be considered as one of the most remark- 
able advertisement schemes ever conceived. It was some time 
‘catching on,’? but having done so the circulation of the 
already popular journal went up by leaps and bounds, and 
reached a million copies in the course of a few weeks. Several 
large printing houses were kept constantly busy at very high 
pressure in order to supply the unprecedented demand, and, 
indeed, had not the craze come to a sudden ending it is doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Pearson would have been able to have met 
the rapidly increasing demand without occupying the best 
part of the printing plant of London. The ultimate result of 
the boom has been to increase the circulation of /earson’s 
Weekly to the extent of 100,000 copies, besides helping on the 
circulation of the other papers published by the same office. 

I had a pleasant chat with Mr. Pearson for the purpose of 
this notice in THE INLAND PRINTER (which journal, by the 
way, Mr. Pearson considers the most beautifully printed he 
Mr. Pearson is the son of a clergyman at 
Springfield, near Chelmsford. He was born on February 24, 
1866, and is, therefore, well on the right side of thirty. He 
first distinguished himself by winning the clerkship offered by 
Tid-Bits, and then rose by sheer ability and energy until he 
became manager of that popular periodical, an important 
position which he held for four years. He also managed the 
Review of Reviews for some time, thus gaining the experience 
which has since been of considerable value to him. When 
Mr. Pearson left 77d-Ai/s and launched the paper bearing his 


has ever seen). 
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own name, he little anticipated that its success would eclipse | 


that of the older established journal. The fact remains, how- 


ever, that great as was the success of 7id-Bits, that of Pearson’s | 


Weekly has been far greater. That Mr. Pearson is a man of 


restless energy and of great ability is evident from the number | 
of successful journals that have already been launched under | 


his guidance. One wonders how such a vast quantity of edi- 
torial work is accomplished so successfully, considering the 


many calls upon the time of such a busy man. A good deal | 
of the work is done during his three hours’ railway journey | 


to and from London, so that very little time, if any, is lost 
during the day. Mr. Pearson has made it a rule not to accept 
contributions from outside, and has found that much time, 
temper and energy are saved by keeping tothe rule. A com- 
petent staff works under his guidance, and every department 
of the huge business is personally controlled by himself. He 


is much attached to his staff and takes a keen interest in their | 


welfare. Many of them frequently go down with him to his 
home in Surrey from Friday to Monday, so that they are con- 
stantly in touch with one another. Looking back on the 
remarkable career of Mr. Pearson, one hesitates to predict the 
future, but certain it is that whether or not Mr. Pearson 
develops his genius still further, he has already proved him- 


self to be one of the most extraordinary and successful men of 


the day. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 
T this season of the year there is always greater activity 
A among inventors than at any other time. Recently for 


two successive weeks the number of new applications | 
received at the office exceeded the number filed any previous | 


week since the Patent Office was established. The line of 
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FIG. I. 


printers’ appliances is not behind other lines, as the month just 
past has seen the issuance of a larger number of patents than 
usual, relating to that subject. 

Typesetting and distributing machines have been patented 
by the following parties: A. V. Ruckmich, of New York ; 
patent assigned to Julian W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn; John 
Hooker, of Beccles, England ; John I. Haynes, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, one-third interest assigned to John Fitzgerald of the same 








FIG. 2. 


place ; and two patents to Louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New 
York. Both patents are assigned to the Alden Type Machine 


Company. Owing to the complicated nature of machines of | 
this class a satisfactory description of their operation cannot | 





be crowded into the space allowed for this letter, especially 
when so large a number of simple devices require notice. 

Fig. 1 shows a device for securing zinc or other printing 
plates upon the bed of the press, invented by Edward S. 
Jones, of Providence, R. I. The thin plate is clamped between 

jaws, and then stretched enough to keep the plate 
fr) from springing up and wrinkling in places. In 

a” order to secure the best results it is necessary that 
the plate should rest with its entire surface upon 
the bed. 
| "\" Fig. 2 shows a gauge for plate-printing presses, 
r invented by C. A. Huston, of Philadelphia, Penn- 





sylvania, the patent therefor being assigned to 
Huston, Ashmead & Co., of the same place. The 
bar G is movable laterally from the press, and H 
is a sliding gauge adjustable along the bar G. The 
gauge is so constructed that the paper to be printed 
cannot enter between the same and its support. 
The space bar for line-casting machines shown 
in Fig. 3 was patented by Wilbur S. Scudder, of 

















a | Brooklyn, New York. In typesetting machines of 
the Mergenthaler type the matrices are assembled 

| 9 and then the lines are justified, usually by advanc- 
ing wedge-shaped bars. The frequent lengthwise 
i movement of such bars is objectionable and the 





present device is intended as a substitute therefor. 
The space is set up with the matrices and then 
expanded laterally as the line nears completion. 
Oskar Riese and Hermann Polel, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, received a patent on an inking device for printing 
machines using an oscillating platen. The roller taking the ink 
from the fountain roller is given one complete revolution during 
the time it is in contact with the same, and the fountain roller 
| remains at rest during the time that the distribution roller is 
passing over the distributing plate. The distributing roller is 
brought against the fountain roller after the rotation of the lat- 
| ter has begun and is removed from the fountain roller before 
_ the rotation of the latter is stopped. 

The inking apparatus for printing presses shown in Fig. 4 
| was invented by George E. Martin, of Brooklyn, New York. It 
| is specially adapted for use with lithographic presses, and is a 
| modification of a device patented to McDonald in 1877. The ink 
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FIG. 4. 


rollers are mounted upon a carriage and are reciprocated over 
the face of the lithographic stone after it has been moistened. 

Calvert B. Cottrell, of Westerly, Rhode Island, received a 
patent upon a sheet-delivery and folding apparatus, intended 
for use in connection with rotary presses in which the paper to 
be printed is supplied to the cylinders 
from a roll, and after being printed is cut 
into sheets. With the presses at present 
in use there is frequently difficulty in fold- 
ing the sheets with sufficient rapidity, and 
it is to overcome this difficulty that the 
device is to be used. The web is taken 
from ‘the printing cylinder by an endless 
carrier and in this carrier it is cut into 
sheets which are taken in close succession 
to the folding devices, two of which are used, each folding 
alternate sheets, so that each folder operates upon but one sheet 
for every two sheets printed and cut. 

Fig. 5 shows a mode of preparing the lines necessary in 
photo-mechanical printing, the plan being that of Charles B. 





FIG. 5. 
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Woodward, of St. Louis, Missouri. By taking several impres- 
sions slightly out of register with the first impression the print 
may be made to resemble a continuously shaded surface. 

The type case shown in Fig. 6 is constructed according to 
the design of George B. Miles, of Washington, D. C. The 
object in view is the production of a single case adapted to 
contain all of the letters usually employed in ordinary com- 
position, such as lower case, capitals, small capitals, punctua- 
tion marks, figures, etc. The type boxes are arranged in prac- 
tically a semi-circular form and the ribs so disposed as to 
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FIG. 6. 


strengthen the case and at the same time to serve as prominent 
lines of division between capitals, small capitals, lower-case 
type, etc. 

Fig. 7 shows a printing attachment adapted for use in con- 
nection with the ordinary paper rolls such as are commonly 
employed in stores to wrap parcels. Any desired matter may 
be printed upon the paper in the act of drawing it off from the 
roll. The attachment has been patented by Joseph M. Frey, 
of Aurora, Illinois. 

William T. Near and Daniel J. Deegan, of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, are the inventors of the printers’ galley shown in 
Fig. 8. The object is to simplify and 
improve the construction so that the 
type may be locked and unlocked | 
quickly. The sidestick A can be quickly 
adjusted and locked in position. Joseph 
I. Cox, ef Battle Creek, Michigan, 
received a patent on an inking appa- 
ratus which he assigned to the Duplex 
Printing Company, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The device is intended for use 
in connection with a stationary bed 
and reciprocating cylinder press having 
one bed above and parallel with the other, such as previously 





Fig. 9 shows a plan view of a lock-up for printers’ chases, 
invented by Ferdinand Wesel, of New York City, New York. It 
is intended for locking up large forms for which the ordinary 
quoins cannot be used. The chase is provided with a recess at 
its bottom edge and an I-shaped adjustable locking bar is 
applied to the form by set-screws. 


















































Walter Scott, the veteran inventor of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has received a patent covering an expedient for the protection 
of publishers from the dishonest practice of newsdealers of 
returning, as unsold, papers which have once been sold and 
read. The apparatus applies, at intervals along the margin 
of the paper before it leaves the press, a particle of paste. 
It will of course be impossible to open the paper without 
detaching these pasted places. 

Patent 429,864, issued June 10, 1890, to Casper L. Redfield, 
of Chicago, Illinois, and assigned to the Chicago Matrix 
Machine Company, which covered a process of forming mat- 
rices, was reissued, to embody corrections so as to more fully 
and correctly embody the invention covered. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


THE American Pressman has been revived to a much greater 
degree of usefulness than ever before and is now conducted by 
Mr. P. S. M. Munro, editor and publisher, at 439 Pacific street, 
Brooklyn, New York. It is now a most valuable publication, 
and at a very moderate price, $1 per year. 

F. T. NEELY, the well-known Chicago publisher, at 232 
and 234 Fifth avenue, and r1o Fifth avenue, New York, is 
meeting the public taste in his ventures. ‘‘ Madam Sapphira, 
a Story of Fifth Avenue,’ by Edgar Saltus, has just been 
issued by him, the advance orders amounting to over 5,000 
copies. 





patented by Mr. Cox. The object is to provide an inking 
device whereby, from a single fountain, ink may be intermit- 
tently supplied to distributing rolls at opposite ends of the | 
type-bed. The ink is thoroughly distributed by proper rolls 



































FIG. 8. 


prior to being taken up by the form rollers, which will ink the 
forms on both the forward and backward movements of the 
cylinder, in order to permit two impressions at each recipro- 
cation of the cylinder, 








THE Century for May has a copiously illustrated article on 
the Columbian Exposition, ‘‘ At the Fair.’”’ The drawings are 
by Castaigne and are inimitable in their softness and beauty. 


| Richard Watson Gilder follows the article with a poem of five 


stanzas, ‘‘The White City.’’ An interesting account is given 

of the printer-humorist, Charles F. Browne (‘‘ Artemus Ward’’), 

in “Relics of Artemus Ward,’’ with photograph of the humor- 

ist at twenty years of age. 

SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. Second edition ; crown 8vo; $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In the preface to this work the author announces that it is 
not a history or exposition of modern socialism, but solely a 
consideration of the special aspect of socialism in its standing 
and probable future in the United States. He judges that a 
higher individualism and a social spirit are at the heart of our 
progressive civilization, and ventures the opinion that the way 
to Utopia lies for no small distance over the difficult road of 


moral improvement. The reader is not bewildered with the 


theories of the old-time political economists in Mr. Gilman’s 
work, 


In it is shown a thorough appreciation of the peculiar 
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character of American society, and the breadth and competent 
discussion of its several phases are marked. Individualism and 
socialism are treated of in the opening chapter, followed by a 
discussion on the present tendency to socialism in the second, 
and in the ensuing chapters the field is thoughtfully and 
thoroughly covered. The student of ‘‘ American economics,”’ 
which term by the way Mr. Gilman deprecates, has in ‘‘ Social- 
ism and the American Spirit,” a guide to a comprehensive 
study of the social economic problems of the day of permanent 
value. Space does not permit the quotations which at almost 
every page the work invites. 

BUILDING BUSINESS: An Illustrated Manual for Aggressive Business 
Men. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Boston: The Trade Company. 
This book, which the author frankly says ‘‘ he wrote because 

he wanted to, and because some folks said that many folks 
would buy it,” has so many good points to recommend it to 
business men that it is difficult to enumerate them all. It is 
essential to advertisers of every class and kind and is valuable 
to business men irrespective of their being advertisers. It 
covers the field of business publicity and commercial printing 
in every branch. It is comprised in 519 pages and is sold for 
$3.75. 

PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE: A 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. Second edition, 8vo; $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The labor problem is admittedly the question of the day. 
Solutions of the problem have been suggested, and the applica- 
tion of a division of the profits asa means to that end has a 
powerful advocate in Mr. Gilman. His reasoning is clear and 
forcible, and his study of the subject of which he treats is pro- 
found. Drawing examples and statistics from all countries and 
from all industries, Mr. Gilman has added practical suggestions 
where it has seemed desirable, but in the main he lets the facts 
speak for themselves and teach their own lesson. The trade 
unionists look askance at the principles of profit sharing as a 
trap into which they would be lured to their ultimate loss of 
unity, and it can be truthfully said that they have frequently 
had reason for their fear. Yet in the pages of Mr. Gilman’s 
book the trades unionist, no less than the employer, will find 
an incentive to a more earnest consideration of the labor prob- 
lem and of profit sharing, or “participation,’’ as a solution 
thereof. The candor of the author and his evident desire for 
fair and impartial thought show that profit sharing is advocated 
as a matter of profound conviction after patient study and 
research. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
A LARGE number of specimens have been held over for 
review in the June issue. 
JOHN J. DALY, New York. Programme of very indifferent 
merit. 
R. O. NORMENT, Memphis, Tennessee. 
execution. 


Letter-heads of fair 


no particular merit. 

CorRBIN & KEYES, St. John, Michigan. 
neatly and cleanly printed. 

M. LipEMAN, Chester, Pennsylvania. 

BERT AMES, Cazenovia, New York. Bill-head. 
gingerbread ornamentation. 

A. E. CoFFIN, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
leaflets, inferior in all departments. 


Business cards, 


Everyday work of 
Too much 


Booklets and 


SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Calendar of original design and good execution. 

CooPER & Co., Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 
and announcement card, neatly and well printed. 


Letter-heads 


THOMAS P. NICHOLS, Lynn, Massachusetts. Calendar and 
catalogue work carefully and tastefully executed. 

W. B. CROMBIE, Lincoln, Nebraska. No. 11 of The Jmp, as 
attractive, as spicy and as neat as could be desired. 





A. L. WAGNER, Davenport, Iowa. Specimen of job and 
poster work, plain and in colors, creditably executed. 


E. H. GREENE PRINTING COMPANY, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Advertising blotter of attractive design. Well printed. 


HENDERSON & DE PEw, Jacksonville, Illinois. Business 
card embossed in colors. Tastefully and well executed. 


Morning Call, Paterson, New Jersey. Calendar, attractive 
from a colored lithograph of the picturesque Passaic Falls. 


EpuaRpO M. VARGAS & Co., Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 
Letter-head, altogether too florid in ornament and display. 


C. W. STEINBERG, Advertiser Printing House, Newark, New 
Jersey. General work of much taste and careful workmanship. 


WHEELER PRINTING COMPANY, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Ball programme of artistic design and admirable workmanship. 


DAILY HERALD PRINTING COMPANY, Austin, Minnesota. 
General work of neat and tasteful composition and clean press- 
work. 

Sanps & McDouGaLtL, Limited, Melbourne, Australia. 
Embossed card in colors and bronzes, attractively and well 
executed. 

Ep E. SWEET, Pomona, California. Specimens of general 
printing. With very few exceptions the work is done neatly 
and well. : 


F. W. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio. Advertising booklets and 
leaflets. Attractively and pointedly written and elegantly 
designed and printed. 

WILL J. DREW, Concord, New Hampshire. Admission card 
second annual concert and ball Concord Typographical Union, 
No. 297. Attractively and effectively executed. 


SAMPLE copies Jowa Postal Card, Fayette, Iowa. It is 
devoid of taste in advertising display and the make-up is care- 
lessly done. The paper has a very poor appearance. 


BEIT & PHILIPPI, Hamburg, North Germany. Calendar of 
elaborate and elegant design and coloration advertising the 
firm’s inks. It is a most attractive piece of work. 


JoHN W. DoLANn, Albany, New York. Specimen sheet of 
the Marine Engineers’ Journal, which reflects much credit on 
Mr. Dolan, but evidences ability for further improvement. 

H. L. CorLins CoMpPAny, St. Paul, Minnesota. Admission 
card second annual ball St. Paul Pressfeeders’ Union, No. 9, 
International Typographical Union. Of no particular merit. 


McGREGOR & Bolton, Canton, Ohio. Large assortment of 
general work most acceptably done. Uniform carefulness is 
shown in all the specimens, with much judgment and taste. 


STAN. ZALESKY, with Vanden Houten & Co., New York. 
Specimens of rulework and everyday composition in which 
much taste is displayed. The work is neatly and well executed. 

A. C. MCFARLAND, Pantograph Printing and Stationery 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Programme first social party 
Bloomington Typographical Union. An attractive piece of 
work. 

GEORGE H. BET’s, foreman De Leeuw, Oppenheimer & Co., 
New York. Advertising announcement booklet of ornate 
design. The combination of colors is ineffective. Taken alto- 
gether the work is creditable. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, book and job printer, Wellington, 
New Zealand. Advertising blotter and monthly calendar. The 
design is comnionplace ; ornamentation tasteless ; details neg- 
lected. Such a production defeats its purpose. 


S. S. Nor?TH, Unadilla, New York. Souvenir of Unadilla, 
and booklet advertising the Unadilla Insurance Agency. 
Numerous photogravures and half-tones adorn the text of these 
specimens. They are well and attractively got up. 


S. MaGaTa, director Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry, Tokyo, 
Japan. Illuminated calendar and specimens of Japanese type 























and jobwork. The specimens are very ornate and attractive, 
with all the luxuriance of coloring characteristic of Japanese 
work, 

W. EDGAR MCKEE, apprentice with H. C. Ford Smith, Los 
Angeles, California. Calendar, embossed and in colors. A 
remarkably good piece of work despite its defects as the 
unaided efforts of an apprentice in presswork and composition. 


C. W. LivINGsTon, Plano, Texas. Business cards and bill- 
heads. ‘The office has not been fortunate in having well 
selected type, and the use of its resources show that Mr. Liv- 
ingston will improve with a more earnest study of type display. 
The presswork is poor on some of the specimens. 


TorPHAM & LuPTON, Parliament street, Harrogate, England. 
An elaborate book entitled ‘‘Specimens of Letterpress Print- 
ing.’’ The superb typography and the tasteful combination of 
colors render this book a rival of any of the specimen exchanges. 
Messrs. Topham & Lupton are to be congratulated on their 
eminently artistic work. 

E. R. BARAGER, Washburn, Wisconsin. Advertising blotter 
and card of the Washburn Weekly [temizer. The blotter, 
though poorly printed, is fairly well designed, but the card 
folder is tasteless in composition and in the selection of colors. 
The card is rendered attractive, however, by a photograph of a 
pretty child, Nannie E. Barager. 

THE T. H. Gilson Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Minia- 
ture song book of forty-eight pages. The pages are 1 by 14 
inches, yet the type is plain and distinct. The book is gilt- 
edged and is quite a curiosity. It no doubt makes good adver- 
tising for this well-known music printing establishment. The 
company will send ten copies of the work to any address on 
receipt of 35 cents. 

R. HoE & Co., New York and London. Calendar designed 
in the form of the firm’s double supplement stereotype perfect- 
ing press, with folder. The calendar proper is placed on the 
feed-roll. The press is shown in the appropriate colors of the 
various metals used. The machine illustrated prints and 
delivers, folded, eight, ten or twelve page papers at a speed of 
24,000 an hour, with the pages inset and pasted if desired. 

MEssrs. HATHAWAY & BROTHERS, proprietors of the Evans 
Printing House, Fourth and Liberty streets, Philadelphia, have 
issued a handsome calendar, a chromo lithograph of exquisite 
execution and attractive design. The subject is a balcony scene 
from which a pretty sigfiora leans rose in hand listening to a 
gorgeously attired troubadour beneath as he plays a guitar or 
some such instrument. The Evans Printing House was estab- 
lished in 1843. 

THE Jefferson Press, 4850 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Specimen of art printing of high merit. This house, 
which has just sent out its introductory circular catalogue, is 
composed of Charles H. Brown, Fred A. Curtis G. A. Foster 
and F. W. Floyd. Mr. Brown for the past ten years has been 
superintendent of the printing department of the firm of Winn 
& Hammond, at Detroit, and Fred A. Curtis, has also been 
several years with the same firm as a designer. The work sub- 
mitted to us is of a quality that but too rarely comes for con- 
sideration in this department, and is as original as it is tastefully 
and elegantly produced. 





THE MINER. 


BY JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 


‘Get up!” the caller calls, ‘‘Get up!”’ 
And in the dead of night, 

To win the bairns their bite and sup 
I rise a weary wight. 


My flannel dudden donn’d thrice o’er 
My birds are kiss’d, and then 

I with a whistle shut the door, 

Il may not ope again. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR. GEORGE D. GRAHAM, the popular agent for Messrs. 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co’s printing inks on the Pacific 
coast, with offices at San Francisco, California, has the pro- 
found sympathy of his numerous friends and the trade at large 
in his recent bereavement by the death of his young wife, 
whose untimely end at the early age of twenty-two years 
occurred at her home in San Francisco, on April 6. Mrs. 
Graham had a very large acquaintance and was very popular. 
She was a daughter of Mayor E. C. Hughes, well known in 
commercial circles in San Francisco. 

ON Sunday, March 26, Horace O’Donoghue, one of Chi- 
cago’s most prominent business men and an employing printer 
held in high esteem by his associates in business and his 
employés, died from wounds, self-inflicted the day before, 
while temporarily demented. Mr. O’Donoghue was born in 
Chicago forty-eight years ago. He was educated in the public 
schools, and after leaving school worked at his studies and was 
highly educated. In his youth he served on reportorial staffs 
on Chicago newspapers, and at one time was city editor of the 
Inter Ocean. About twenty years ago he engaged in the print- 
ing business, in which he was most successful. His establish- 
ment was at 192 South Jefferson street. He was married about 
twenty years ago, and his domestic life has always been 
pleasant. Mr. O’Donoghue owned the property occupied by 
his business establishment, which is said to be worth $200,000. 
He also owned other valuable real estate. His habit of giving 
and receiving accommodation paper has left his estate much 
complicated. The funeral was held Wednesday afternoon, 
March 29, at 1 o’clock, from his house. The foremen of the six 
departments in his printing establishment asked to be the 
pall bearers, and their wishes were gratified. The interment 
was at Graceland cemetery. 

‘‘ DEATH lovesashining mark. A noble mind stilled.’’ These 
were the headlines that informed the general public that John 
A. Bell, managing editor of the Detroit Free Press, had passed to 
the other shore on April 12. Only ten days was the duration 
of his illness. Since early manhood he had always enjoyed 
vigorous health and his death was a surprise, as few were aware 
that he was ill. He was born at St. Catherines, Canada, forty- 
two years ago. His death is keenly felt by his co-workers on 
the Free Press and his place will not be readily filled. Mr. 
Bell entered the service of the Free Press in July, 1865, at the 
age of fourteen years, asa galley boy in the composing room. 
His bright ways, his exceptional information on a range of sub- 
jects not usually regarded as within the range of youngsters 
and his mature judgment attracted attention to him in different 
departments of the paper. He became the proofreader's assist- 
ant and before he reached his majority he was graduated from 
the chair of principal proofreader and installed as a full-fledged 
member of the editorial staff. His undivided energies were 
devoted to the paper and he became widely known as a 
journalist of rare attainments and the safest and trustiest man 
in the profession. For a brief period he severed his connection 
with the paper and practiced law, having prepared himself 
during his leisure hours. But he soon returned to his early 
love. His connection with the /ree Press covered a period of 
twenty-eight years, and when he left his desk to lie down upon 
his bed of death he left the title and responsibilities of manag- 
ing editor. ‘There was no detail of newspaper work with which 
he was not familiar. The few that are left of the group with 
whom he began his career in 1865 bear unanimous testimony to 
his fidelity, his professional worth, his superior mind and his 
possession of all the elements of true manhood. While his 
professional usefulness and importance may not be easily over- 
estimated; his private and domestic life reflected all the sweet- 
ness and gentleness of his nature. At a largely attended 
meeting of newspaper men of the city resolutions of condolence 
were adopted. Out of respect to his memory the circuit court 
adjourned. His funeral was largely attended by the press and 
legal fraternity and a large number of friends. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

J. S. PEFFER, a son of Senator Peffer, says the Union 

Printer, will represent Topeka (Kan.) Typographical Union at 
Chicago in June. 

THE Henry O. Shepard Company, beginning the first week 

in May, will close their printing office on Saturdays at 1 o’clock, 

affording an opportunity for employés to visit the Exposition. 


FRANK SEAMAN, for several years a resident of Elgin, IIli- 
nois, and well known in Chicago, has been elected commander 
of the Departinent of the Tennessee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


interesting exhibit at the Fair, worthy of this well-known 
house. One of the features will be a miniature typefoundry in 
active operation. 


| 


| 





delegates to International Typographical Union Convention— 
Charles H. Stiles, 1,260 ; John Canty, 1,106; W. A. Cahill, 986 ; 
M. J. Carroll, 873. Business committee—Fred V. Johnson, 


| 1,608; James E. Miles, 1,602; John D. Campbell, 1,559; John 


| J. J. Ryan. 


| J. C. Hutchins, A. Allison, W. A. Hamish. 


Board of Trustees — 

Delegates to Allied 
Printing Trades Council—John McParland, John A. Bresin, 
Delegates to Trades Assembly—W. J. Cushing, 
Eugene L. Gray, N. Bowerman, D. R. Hughes, Charles Edwards, 


F. Hughes, 1,526; T. J. O’Brien, 1,131. 


. E. lL. Bronson, J. W. Kremer, Martin Meers, George Eckert, 


J. A. Applegate, D. S. Elderkin, E. M. S. Ogg, Paul J. Maas, 


| George Emmicke. 
MESSRS. BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER will have an | 


THE National Editorial Association meets in Chicago on 


| May 16, and will hold session for the remainder of the week. 


Mr. J. R. NEVRAUMONT, formerly with Messrs. Palmer & | 
Rey, San Francisco, California, has come to the World’s Fair | 
| dan, returning visit the four-mile crib and Lincoln Park, pass- 
_ ing the city in the evening to obtain a view of Chicago by 


city, finding, like many others, 1893.a good year for combining 
pleasure with business in Chicago. 


CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 16, will give its | 


second social dance on Tuesday evening, May 23, at the North 


Side Turner hall, the proceeds to be applied to defraying | 


expenses of the convention in June. 

THE evening edition of the Z//inots Staats Zeitung made its 
first appearance March 27. The sheet is of the regular size 
and contains four pages of reading matter, consisting mainly of 
telegraphic and local news, short editorials and general news 
items. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges with appreciation the 
receipt of the souvenir catalogue of the Fifth Annual Black 
and White Exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists, from 
the committee, Messrs. W. Schmedtgen, Orsen Lowell, Charles 
A. Corwin, W. C. Hartson and Jules Guerin. 

J. H. TuHurstTon, of the Chicago Herald composing room, 
will be glad to receive any information regarding the relatives 
of Edward A. Hastie, who died in Chicago in June, 1892. Mr. 
Hastie left some money in bank, and so far the public adminis- 
trator has been unable to obtain any clue to his relatives. 


THE annual exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists, 


which will be opened May 15, is not confined to the members | 


of the society. All works submitted before May I were con- 
sidered by the jury. The members of the jury were Messrs. 
Freer, Guerin, Corwin, Grover, Vanderpoel, Burbank and 
Parker. 

THE Specimen Annual of the Marder, Luse & Co’s foundry 
is in every way worthy the firm issuing it and the Columbian 
year. The cover is elegantly designed and embossed in gold 
and colors, with the background in harmonious tints. Graceful 
and pleasing type faces are shown, which in their combinations 
of beauty and utility cannot be surpassed. The annual is com- 


| from being ennuied during the intervals. 


Arrangements are being made for the entertainment of the 
members and visitors by business houses and the press, and 
committees have been appointed on special entertainment. 
One of the features will be an excursion by boat to Fort Sheri- 


night from the lake and thence to the Fair grounds to see how 
it appears by electric light. A drive through the parks and 
boulevard systems will be another feature, and of course 
lunches and banquets and theater parties will keep members 
The committee on 
badges have in contemplation a design for a badge that if 
adopted will prove a much-prized souvenir. It will consist of a 
bar and ribbon ; pendant from the bar will be a Columbian half- 
dollar to which will be attached a shield with the association’s 
emblem and motto and the figures 1893. 





TRADE NOTES. 
THE Publishers’ Printing Company, of New York City, has 


| removed to 132-136 West Fourteenth street. 


THE Courant, of New Castle, Pennsylvania, has added a 


' Babcock press to their already finely-equipped office. 


D. MuRRAY MACLELLAN, of Opelika, Alabama, has pur- 
chased the Rice printing office of that city and opened busi- 


ness for himself. 


H. B. NoveEs, for several years a caseholder on the Jackson 
(Mich.) Cz¢zzen, has opened a job office in that city. His many 


| friends wish him success in his new enterprise. 


prised in sixty-four pages and is as handsome a work of the size | 


as we have seen. 


THE sessions of the forty-first convention of the Interna- | 
| old quarters at 535 Pearl street, and move further up-town and 


tional Typographical Union will begin on Monday, June 12, 
and continue for one week at Madison hall, 140 West Madison 
street, opposite Union street. The building has a frontage of 
96 feet on Madison street and extends back Igo feet to School 
street, and is seven stories in height. The sessions will be held 
in the upper story, away from the noise of the street. There is 
ample elevator accommodations and the acoustic properties of 
the hall are said to be good. The convenience to several lines 
of street cars will also be appreciated by the delegates. 

THE annual election of officers of Chicago Typographical 
Union was held on Wednesday, March 27. In all 1,807 votes 
were cast, resulting as follows: President, James Griffon, 595 ; 


vice-president, George E. Esterling, 966 ; secretary-treasurer, 
William McEvoy, 1,719; recording secretary and organizer, 
Frank A. Kidd, 856; sergeant-at-arms, James Rathgeber, 1,434; 


MR. P. BRESNAN, of the typefounding and printers’ fur- 
nishing firm of Walker & Bresnan, New York, has been out 
with the ‘Shriners ’’ on their visit to President Diaz, of Mexico. 
He was accompanied by his estimable little wife. 

MEssRS. NICHOLS & JOUTZEN, of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
recently started a new office on South Water street, in that 
city, and have a good outlook ahead. Both are young men 
and have ‘been journeymen in that city until they made this 
venture. 

AMONG the notable moving events in New York in May will 
be that of the Moss Engraving Company, which will leave its 


locate in the new Puck building, corner of East Houston and 
Mulberry streets. 

GEORGE R. NUTTER, assignee of the Printing Press Exchange 
Company, Boston, has notified interested parties that on March 
24, 1893, a dividend was declared to preferred creditors, first 
and second class, in full, and to fifth class, 90.07 per cent. No 
dividend to unpreferred creditors. 

THE growing demand for coated paper, commonly known as 
‘‘woodcut,’’ has induced a large number of paper manufac- 


| turers to engage in its production, who are now entering the 


| market with a fairly good article at reasonable prices. 


The 


| grade heretofore made has held the market for a long time, 


both as to quality and high price ; but samples lately submitted 


_ in New York have attracted the attention of large consumers 
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there, because of apparently as good stock at much lower prices 
than asked for the other makes. A fine coated paper, any 
weight or size, can now be bought for 944 cents per pound. 

A. F. W. LESLIE, lately connected with the New York 


Recorder as superintendent in its management, has left that | 


concern and purchased the new morning newspaper known as | Teputable standing among business journals. 
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the Chronicle, of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Leslie is also pres- | 


ident of one of the leading photo-engraving concerns in New 
York. 

JacosB GOTTLIEB and J. W. Wickard, foremen of the Cum- 
berland (Md.) Mews bindery and jobroom respectively, have 
opened a complete job office and bookbindery in that city. 
They have purchased new material and machinery, of the latest 
make, and as they are both first-class workmen, they will no 
doubt turn out high-class work. 

R. Ll. PATTERSON, representative of the typefounding firm 
of Miller & Richards, of Edinburgh, at Toronto, Ontario, and 
E. E. Sheppard, of Saturday Nighi, the same city, left for the 
Pacific coast on April 15 for a six weeks’ trip, returning by way 
of San Francisco and Chicago. Both gentlemen go on busi- 
ness connected with their respective firms. 

THE office of James Murray & Co., one of the largest job 
printing offices in Toronto, Ontario, is on the market. Mr. 
Murray, it is said, intends taking a position in the house of an 
American press builder, but whether the sale of the business 
there is for the purpose of closing up the office or merely for 
the dissolving of the firm is not stated, though the latter is 
understood to be the object. 

W. H. WRIGHT, JR., the ‘electric printer,’ of Buffalo, New 
York, in his May blotter just received announces that he is 
“forced out of 293 Washington street because of inadequate 
space, and forced zz/o 18 and 20 Ellicott street with largely 
increased facilities.’”’ Mr. Wright, like other mortals, may not 
command success, but there is no question of his deserving it, 
and he is evidently getting it. 

Mr. C. E. KESTER and Mr. Guy X. Piatt have become asso- 
ciated with Mr. Charles Heilbronner in the ownership of the 
Standard Manufacturing and Printing Company at Butte, Mon- 
tana. The company’s plant is a full and complete one, with 
ample facilities for the execution of all classes of printing in 
the best style. In connection there is a department for the 
manufacture of rubber stamps of all designs; corporate and 
notarial seals, stencils and all kindred work. 

By a simple and ingenious expedient Messrs. Drake & Hef- 
fron, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, simplify the measuring and 
figuring of the ‘“‘dupes’’ in newspaper work. A sample sheet 
of the system as used in the office of the Minneapolis Journal 
has been sent to this office ; it shows the sizes of type—agate, 
nonpareil and minion, a scale of values being marked for 
each size from 10 cents up to $1. Beside these the “‘dupes”’ are 
pasted lightly on the left margins—in successive leaves, if need 
be. At the upper right-hand corner of the ‘‘dupe’’ sheet the 
name of the paper and the rate is given, with a blank for the 
totals to be filled in. As a convenience to the compositor and 
the cashier it is a success, while its uniformity renders it valua- 
ble as a record if necessary. 

On April 1 a change in the well-known Philadelphia print- 
ing and publishing firm of Burk & McFetridge was made, it 
being incorporated at the old location, 306 and 308 Chestnut 





street, as the Burk & McFetridge Company. Mr. Wm. M. Burk, | 


for nearly sixteen years associated with Mr. John R. McFetridge | 


in the business, has retired and the latter is the president of the 


has rapidly increased, and today it ranks among the principal 


establishments of its kind in the country, its facilities having | 


been materially enlarged to meet the demands of its business. 
The front of the premises, No. 306 Chestnut street, formerly 


occupied by T. B. Peterson & Bro., has been taken for office | 


purposes, and the room thus secured by the removal of the 


offices from the second floor will be used for the enlargement of 
the lithographic branch of the company’s business. The entire 
facilities of the place will be devoted to printing, lithography 
and the general publication business, a feature of the latter 
being the issue monthly of 7yaffic, which has acquired a 


THE art department of the Moss Engraving Company, New 
York, held its first annual reception and ball at Arion hall, 
Brooklyn, on Friday evening, March 24. The music was under 
the direction of a very able leader ; and the hall decorations of 
a really artistic order. It was a most enjoyable affair in all 
respects, and in keeping with the character and taste of the 
high order of merit expected from its able projectors. The 
supper room was profusely decorated with rare flowers and 
plants, and the menu most refreshing. Much credit is due to 
the managing committee and to the officers of the association 
for the success which crowned the event. The officers of the 
association are W. Hayden Watson, president; Jean Strong, 
vice-president ; B. Condon, secretary ; John Zoellner, treasurer, 
and W. Davis, sergeant-at-arms. 

ACCORDING to the decision of Justice Herrick, of the 
Supreme Court, after hearing the argument of counsel on both 
sides and for the receiver, the large Weed-Parsons printing 
property, at Albany, N. Y., will not-be-sold in bulk.. The 
judge has decided that the property shall be sold by the 
receiver in separate parcels, as follows: First, the real estate 
and printing establishment and appurtenances, machinery, 
stock, etc.; second, the reprint of the New York reports ; third, 
Albany Law Journal, fourth, the law library and law books 
and miscellaneous books on hand. The law books and miscel- 
laneous books are to be sold either at private sale or public 
auction. The other parcels are to be offered for sale, and sealed 
bids received by the receiver for thirty days after notice is given. 
The bids must be approved by the court, and the sale will only 
be complete upon confirmation of the sale by the court. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE paper and paper stock business remains unchanged. 
The mills report sales fairly good, but are not getting enough 
for their paper, considering the high prices they have had to 
pay for stock since last fall, when the first embargo was placed 
on foreign rags. The government has been so vacillating con- 
cerning its embargo orders that it has played havoc with both 
the paper and the rag business. The mills are at present quite 
heavily stocked for some months to come. During the months 
of January, February and March over 55,000 bales of foreign 
rags and paper stock were received in New York City and a 
larger quantity into Boston. This, coupled with the fact that 
the mills are well supplied, has demoralized the rag market, 
and the wisest heads are at a loss to know whether it is best to 
hold their goods or sell at greatly reduced prices. In the mean- 
time the mills are generally keeping up their stocks and many 
domestic rag dealers are offering at prices in some cases almost 
down to prices paid before the boom. Should cholera appear 
to any great extent soon in Europe, there is no doubt about the , 
government putting a strict embargo on all continental Europe. 
This would no doubt advance rags again. There is, however, 
from present appearances, no danger of a rag famine. 

ForT Scort, Kansas, has begun to lay the foundation for a 
new paper mill. 

BULKLEY, WARD & Co., paper and paper stock dealers in 
Philadelphia, have failed. The eastern paper mills are the prin- 


new company. Since the foundation of the house its business | cipal creditors. 


F. R. WALKER & SON, of Burnside, Connecticut, has taken 
a contract with the government to furnish 500 tons of paper for 
revenue stamps. 

THE new mill of the Arthur W. Eaton Paper Company, of 
Lee, Massachusetts, is running full on specialties. Mr. Eaton, 
the business manager, is a hustler and is kept busy enough 
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between this mill and the Hurlburt Manufacturing Company, 
of which he is the treasurer and business manager. 

A NEw paper mill will be built at Thamesville, Connecticut, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. It will be called the Uncas 
Paper Company. 

THE Glen Manufacturing Company, of Berlin Falls, New 
Hampshire, will build a large sulphite pulp mill this season. It 
is to be one of the largest in the country. 

A NEw four-story warehouse for storing rags is being built 
by the Beebe & Holbrook Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. It is to be 55 by 90 feet and well lighted on one side. 


A VAST amount of print paper is consumed in Montana, and 
a mill at some central point it is said would be a paying invest- 
ment from the start, as there is no end of raw material at hand. 


A. N. Mayo & Co. and A. N. Mayo, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, have petitioned the Owen Paper Company, of 
Housatonic, Massachusetts, into insolvency on three unpaid 
notes for $6,600. 

G. B. HANFORD, having resigned his position as business 
manager of the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company at Ticon- 
deroga, New York, has taken a position with J. F. Anderson, 
paper dealer, of New York city. 


THE outside brickwork of the new Riverside mill at Hol” 
yoke, Massachusetts, is finished, the bleachers and boilers have 
been received and it is expected the mill will be completed 
late in the summer or early fall. 


It now looks as though the creditors of A. Wertheim & Co., 
the failed importers of wood pulp, bagging and paper stock, 
would not get much, if they get anything. Wertheim is sup- 
posed to be in London, England. 

THE Alice Falls Pulp Company, at Alice Falls, North 
Dakota, are pushing their work toward completion. The 
mills will soon be running, as most of the machinery is already 
received and being placed in position. 


NEWTON & PRIDE, of Appleton, Wisconsin, are expected to 
erect a new pulp and paper mill in Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 
The capacity will be about eight tons daily. They expect to 
be ready to do business early in the fall. 

GEORGE F. KENNY, of Jackson, Michigan, has been chosen 
president of the newly organized Moser-Burgess Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Mr. Kenny, who has charge of the business 
of Michigan and northern Indiana, has built up an excellent 
trade. 

SINCE the death of Mr. Enos Laney, of the Laney & Barker 
Company, extensive dealers in rags and paper stock in Roches- 
ter, New York, there is no change in the business. Mr. Barker 
has been the active business man of the company and continues 
as usual. 

THE American Strawboard Mills at Kokomo, Indiana, were 
nearly destroyed by atornado. A large portion of the mill is 
a complete wreck, and the loss is estimated at $30,000. An 
employé named Robert Douglass was instantly killed by a fall- 
ing wall. 

THE Botsford Paper Mill Company, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, invited a number of its friends to inspect their mill on 
April 11 last and entertained quite a number of visitors. The 
firm manufactures high grades of book, blotting, lithographing 
and writing papers. 

CHARLES F. MASON, of Providence, Rhode Island, was the 
purchaser at auction recently of the American Wood Paper 
Company’s plant at Spring City, and also the plant of the Man- 
ayunk Pulp Works. The price paid, if we are correctly 
informed, was $270,000. 

LUTHER C. WHITE, head of the paper and paper box fac- 
tories of White & Wells, in Waterbury, Naugatuck and Bridge- 
port, and president of the Southford Paper Company, died at 
the breakfast table, April 6, at his home in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, aged seventy-three years. 
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AARON H. PERRY, a well-known man in Holyoke and 
vicinity, died recently of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Mr. 
Perry had charge of the storage warehouses in Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was well and favorably known by most all 


papermakers and paper stock dealers. 


THE new Linden Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, are now making paper. This mill is without doubt one 
of the finest, if not the finest, paper mill ever built. Every 
improvement worth having in a paper mill can be found in the 
Linden Paper Company’s new mill. 


OuR eyes have never looked on a finer sample of linen 
ledger and record papers than the sample we have received 
from the L,. lL. Brown Paper Company. We are glad to know 
that this well-known paper company have come out of their 
late financial troubles all right, having paid up their creditors 
in full with interest to date. 


THE Niagara Falls Paper Company have decided to add a 
sulphite-fiber plant to their big pulp and paper mill. It is said 
it will cost nearly $200,000, They will employ 75 to 1oo men. 
It will require six or seven brick buildings to provide for the 
machinery and process necessary to make the pulp by a chem- 
ical process. The plant will be one of the largest in America. 


THE Platner & Porter Paper Manufacturing Company, of 
Unionville, Connecticut, have made a new departure since 
E. H. Sterns has taken the management. We are in receipt of 
a sheet of their ‘‘Coupon Bond” 18 pound folio, and must 
pronounce it first-class in all respects. It is the intention of 
Mr. Sterns to make the old Platner & Porter papers second to 
none. 


WE suppose there are no better colored tub-sized flats put on 
the market than those made by the Chester Paper Company of 
Huntington, Massachusetts. Their Chester and Delta papers 
are well known everywhere and are sought after by those who 
want good and honest paper. To Fred Phelon, the manager, 
is the credit due for getting up the reputation of their well- 
known papers. He is always on deck and at the helm. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Press, of Bristol, Connecticut, will soon begin publica- 
tion of a daily edition. 

THE Daily Sun, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, now has a Mer- 
genthaler linotype, displacing four men. 

F. W. WHEELER has taken the editorial and business man- 
agement of the Naugatuck (Conn.) Advocate. 


C. M. Loomis has resigned the editorship of the Rockville 
(Conn.) Leader to become city editor of the Waterbury Daily 
American. 


A NEw peoples’ party paper (weekly) will soon be set afloat 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, to take the place of the Wyoming 
Populist, deceased. 


AMONG the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick’s latest acquisitions are a 
number of ‘‘wooden newsboys,’’ which have been placed in 
several places of business. 


THE Evening Mail is the name of a new paper that has 
made its appearance at Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. Charles 
M. Gates is editor and proprietor. 

THE Sunday Sun, of Jamestown, New York, has removed 
from its old stand on Main street to the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Weekly Democrat, on Second street. 

A JoInt stock company has been formed for the publica- 
tion of a Sunday paper in Waterbury, Connecticut. Chris F. 
Downey will be editor and Louis Carder, business manager. 

J. W. Burson, of the Hvening Tribune, Galveston, Texas, 
was elected vice-president of the Southern Afternoon Press 
Association at the annual meeting in New Orleans, April 13. 

THE Kentucky Leader, published at Lexington, Kentucky, 





has purchased a Cox perfecting press, printing from the roll, 
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and will, on Sunday, May 7, celebrate the fifth anniversary by 
issuing a forty-page illustrated paper, the largest of the kind 
ever gotten out in the state of Kentucky. 

SENATOR BECKWITH, Governor Osborne and others have 
formed a stock company and will publish a democratic daily 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. The paper and some material have 
arrived. 

La Revista Tipografica is the first journal devoted to print- 
ing published in Mexico. It circulates throughout Mexico and 
South America. E. M. Vargas & Co. are the proprietors, Yra- 
puato, Gto., Mexico. 

THE Daily News, of Galveston, Texas, will introduce about 
a dozen Mergenthaler typesetting machines in the near future, 
and the Evening Tribune, of the same city, has ordered 
machines also. June 1 is the date set for the advent of the 
machines. 

THE Advertiser, of Newark, New Jersey, put in four typeset- 
ting machines on Monday, April 17, and wlil put in four more 
in the course of a few weeks. The other newspaper offices 
will, in case they are a success, follow the example of the 
Advertiser. 


THE Morning Times and the Daily Democrat, of Anderson, 
Indiana, have consolidated and will publish an evening paper. 
Mr. Bone, formerly of the Washington /os/, will be its manag- 
ing editor. Capt. W. S. Myers, present secretary of state, is 
also interested in the plant. 


THE office of the Montreal Hera/d was burnt for the fourth 
time on Monday evening, March 27, and the building totally 
destroyed. Several printing firms suffered, having offices in 
the same building. The Herald was got out temporarily in 
the S¢ar office. They will rebuild shortly. 


THE Evening Herald, of Anderson, Indiana, owned by 
J. Q. Donnell, has changed to a morning paper, and will be 
edited by J. O. Hardesty, one of the best newspaper men in 
the state of Indiana. The Hera/d is a bright, newsy sheet, 
and, having no competition in the morning field, is sure to be 
a winner. 

Miss EMILY G. HuTcHcRAFT, from the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky, has taken up the publishing of a weekly paper in 
Sheridan Lake, Colorado. Miss Hutchcraft deserves a great 
deal of credit for the good work she is doing — she has recently 
been awarded the county printing over the head of an older 
paper in same town. 

MR. WESLEY B. STARK, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is 
meeting with deserved success with his recent invention, 
‘“The Newspaper Foreman’s Advertisement Time Chart.’’ The 
vexation caused by advertising contracts calling for special cuts 
on special days is minimized by Mr. Stark’s scheme, and the 
business office in particular is saved controversies over breaches 
of contract, as the scheme is one which simplifies the most 
complicated order of an advertiser. The supply of sample 
pages being exhausted, the chart book itself will be sent by 
Mr. Stark for inspection to anyone inclosing price of express- 
age one way, purchaser to return at his expense if not found 
satisfactory. 

THE Albany Press Club is progressive. April 19 it gave an 
entertainment, at which three one-act plays written by mem- 
bers of the club were presented by good talent to a large audi- 
ence. One was written by Joseph A. Lawson and S. J. Leake, 
Jr., the title being ‘‘A Successful Scoop.’’ As suggested by 
its title, it smacked of newspaper work, and its hero is a 
reporter who, by neat strategy, succeeds in winning for his 
wife the daughter of a wealthy New Yorker, thereby scoring a 
‘*scoop.’’ Another play was by Frank W. Hoyt, having as its 
title ‘‘ Cupid’s Chance.’’ Its hero is a young Parisian who has 
become despondent, but is restored by Cupid. The last play 
was by William H. Paddock. It deals with the fortunes of an 
aged army major, who is charged with dishonesty, but who is 
proven innocent just before the curtain falls. 








OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 205, has 


selected Mr. Frank Le Roy as its representative at the interna- 
tional convention in Chicago. 


ABOUT sixty hands have been discharged from the Canadian 
Government Printing Bureau at Ottawa during the last month ; 
forty-six in one day. Over half of these have left town. 


PRESIDENT FRANK A. PALMER has been chosen to repre- 
sent Jackson (Mich.) Typographical Union, No. 99, at the 
International Typographical Union convention at Chicago. 

On April 2, Muskegon, Michigan, Typographical Union, 
No. 168, held its election. Result: President, M. Lloyd; vice- 
president, H. Creppen; secretary, John Doane; treasurer, 
A. G. Neate; sergeant at-arms, C. F. Landstrom. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, UNION No. 44, of Streator, Illinois, held a 
special meeting on April 7, and adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the appointment of Charles William Edwards as public 
printer, and forwarded the resolution to President Cleveland. 


Mr. F. M. WALKER is now superintendent of printing with . 
Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, succeeding Mr. W. P. 
Daugherty in that capacity a few weeks ago. The latter gentle- 
man is now secretary and manager of the Strickland Printing 
Company, of Galveston. 


THE annual election of St. Louis Typographical Union, 
No. 8, occurred on March 29, 1893. Messrs. George S. McSkim- 
ming, William F. Rower, T. B. Wyrick, were elected delegates 
to the next session of the International Typographical Union. 
Joseph A. Jackson, president; C. P. Connolly, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

W. A. LANTZ, deputy organizer, announces the first conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Typographical Union to be held in 
Peoria on Tuesday, May 30, 1893, to complete organization. 
The increasing number of state unions seems to shadow forth 
a favorable opinion of district representation at the Interna- 
national Typographical Union. 


CHARLES PEPPER and C. S. O. Boudreault were elected to 
represent Ottawa Typographical Union, No. 102 (Ontario), at 
the Chicago international convention. Both are old and well- 
tried union men and their election reflects credit on the craft 
in Ottawa, as no doubt their part in the deliberations of the 
international body will bring honor to themselves. 


IN accordance with a custom established last year, each 
employé of the De Vinne Press, of New York City, who had 
been in the employ of the firm for a period of at least one year, 
was the recipient, on April 1, of a dividend equivalent to about 
five per cent on his yearly salary. Two hundred and thirty- 
eight persons received the bonus, and the amount disbursed 
amounted to considerably over $7,000. 


THE annual convention of the California Federation of Typo- 
graphical Unions was held in San José, California, on April 13. 
Eleven unions were represented. The report of President J. P. 
Olwell was an interesting one, showing a gratifying result for 
the year. The convention developed a leaning toward the plan 
of district representation to the international body. Mr. Rob- 
inette was reélected as organizer for the sixth district. 


On Thursday evening, March 23, District Organizer Harvey 
A. Friese, of Springfield, Massachusetts, met the printers and 
pressmen of North Adams and Adams at the Richmond house, 
North Adams, and formally organized the North Adams Typo- 
graphical Union. The following temporary officers were 
elected: President, D. J. Finnegan; recording secretary, 
William P. Meade; financial secretary, W. P. McDonald. 


THE annual election of officers for Bluegrass Union, 189, 
Lexington, Kentucky, was held at Union hall, on Sunday, 
March 26, 1893, and resulted as follows: Clarence Egbert, 
president ; Jas. J. Hennessey, vice-president ; J. O. Sehorn, 
secretary; H. R. Pickels, treasurer; Charles Freckman, ser- 
geant-at-arms. They will be installed on Sunday, April 30, 
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with the exception of Mr. Sehorn, whom, it has since been dis- 

covered, is an employing printer, and is consequently ineligible 

to hold office. The executive committee will be appointed by 
’ the incoming president. 

THE typographical union, of Streator, Illinois, No. 44, voted 
unanimously in favor of the amalgamation of the German- 
American Typographia and the International Typographical 
Union, and unanimously against the proposed reorganization 
of the International Typographical Union. It was thought 
that many features of Plan No. 2 would work especial injury to 
the smaller unions, and, in fact, would be almost certain to 
result in their being disbanded. 

DURING the four months of 1893 Toronto Typographical 
Union, No. 91, has suffered severely by death, no less than 
six members having died in that time, among them George 
3. Devlin, the vice-president of the union, an able and clear- 
headed young man. Although only twenty-three years of 
age, he had held many important trusts from his fellow-mem- 
bers, and if his life had been spared he would have proved 
,himself worthy of greater recognition. 


AT the annual election of officers of Toronto Typographical 
Union, No. 91, John Armstrong, who filled the chair away back 
in ’75 and an ex-president of the Interndtional Typographical 
Union, was elected president for the ensuing year. He will be 
assisted by an able staff of officers, and under his careful man- 
agement success will be assured in the affairs of the union 
during a year which has every indication of being a trying one 
in typographical circles in Toronto. 

GUTHRIE (O. T.) TyYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 258, has 
elected the following officers: President, A. A. Meacham; 
vice-president, A. L. Tilton ; treasurer, D. P. Bishop ; recording 
secretary, W. A. Brown ; financial secretary, F. S. Colley; ser- 
geant-at-arms, E. E. Perkins ; executive and auditing commit- 
tee— A. L. Tilton, F. L. Freeland, Noel Edwards. L.G. Shoop 
was unanimously elected to represent No. 258 at the Chicago 
session of the International Typographical Union. 


THE 7imes (evening daily), of Vancouver, B. C., has intro- 
duced four Mergenthaler typesetting machines into their office. 
They are now so far advanced as to reduce the staff of compos- 
itors by three or four. A scale for day work has been pre- 
sented by the union, and, after some slight modifications, 
agreed to by the management, as follows: $4 per day of eight 
hours, or 50 cents per hour. Students to be paid $15 per week 
to commence with, increasing 50 cents per week until the max- 
imum of $24 is reached. The expert, or instructor, must be 
a union man in good standing. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the Montreal Typographi- 
cal Union was held on April 1. The president, Mr. T. J. Lund- 
rigan, who was warmly welcomed back after a severe illness, 
occupied the chair. The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, L. Z. Boudreau; vice- 
president, J. Taylor; corresponding and recording secretary, 
H. Rush, P. O. Box 1134; financial secretary, T. J. Finn ; treas- 
urer, D. Taylor; board of directors —S. W. Read, T. S. Brown 
and P. Hughes ; executive committee — D. Smith, J. Gallagher, 
C. Hudson, F. S. Watson and E. Williams ; sergeant-at-arms, 
I. Glennon; delegates to Trades and Labor Council—L. Z. 
Boudreau, W. O. Kydd and J. Malone. 

THE fifth annual entertainment and ball of the De Vinne 
Press Mutual Aid Association was held on the evening of Tues- 
day, April 4, at the Lyceum Opera House, East Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. After an excellent entertainment, in 
which Misses Carrie Provoost, S. Berstein and Baby Lillian, 
and Messrs. H. Gundlach, J. W. Armour, ‘‘Tiddlewinks”’ and 
others took part, the floor was cleared for dancing, which 
continued until the wee small hours. Among those present 
were Messrs. Theo. L. and Theo. B. De Vinne and their wives ; 
the genial superintendent, Mr. Robert Brown, and family ; the 
heads of the various departments, and representatives of the 
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Lockwood Press, Tract House, the Century Company, Cosmo- 
politan, Harper Brothers, J. J. Little’s, etc. The ball was the 
best ever held under the auspices of the association, and much 
credit is due to the committee of arrangements. The officers of 
the association are: President, Theo. F. Douglas ; vice-presi- 
dent, P. J. Haggerty ; treasurer, Joseph J. Strenkert ; financial 
secretary, James B. Shaw; recording secretary, Samuel Shaw. 


ALBANY TYPOGRAPHICAI, UNION, No. 4, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, James A. Kirwin ; vice-president, 
M. J. Sullivan ; recording secretary, James L. Walsh ; financial 
secretary, Thomas D. Fitzgerald ; treasurer, Richard J. Houri- 
gan; sergeant-at-arms, Philip F. Bray; delegate to Interna- 


| tional Typographical Union which meets in Chicago, in June, 


Edward A. Keyes; inspectors of election — Christopher Cun- 
ningham, George I. Davis, Thomas F. Drum. ‘The union also 
voted for reorganization of the International Typographical 
Union, in favor of ‘Plan No. 2,” relative to district represen- 
tation, and for amalgamating the International Typographical 
Union and the German-American Typographia. 


THE election of officers of Detroit Typographical Union 
resulted as follows: President, Thomas J. Dixon ; vice-presi- 
dent, William L. Bessler; recording secretary, A. H. Smith ; 
financial and corresponding secretary, Henry J. Smith ; treas- 
urer, Charles O. Bryce; sergeant-at-arms, W. J. Baker; execu- 
tive committee — John R. Morrissey, P. J. O’Grady, J. McElroy, 
Sr., H. R. Williams, W. H. Wagner; auditors, Louis Beckbis- 
singer, William L. Bessler, Frank J. C. Ellis; delegates, Noble 
Ashley and Edward Look. The proposition to amalgamate the 
German Typographia with the International Typographical 
Union was carried by a large majority. 

THE secretary of Victoria Typographical Union, No. 201, 
Mr. William Cullin, writes: ‘‘The conditions of the journey- 
man printer in this part of her Majesty’s dominions is not of a 
very cheering character, and the outlook is not encouraging. 
What with the advent of four Mergenthaler machines in the 
Times office and a general depression in business, things look 
rather slim for the poor compositor. Tourists keep arriving 
here from other towns on the coast and rather crowd the sub- 
list. It is probable the ‘putting in’ of machines in other 
towns along the coast are letting loose some of the boys. We 
must hope for better times. In the meantime it would be wise 
for printers to give Victoria a wide berth.”’ 

THE Employing Printers’ Association of Toronto, Ontario, 
enjoyed their annual supper on Friday evening, April 7, in the 
large dining-room of the Rossin house. About one hundred 
sat down, among whom were nearly all the proprietors in the 
city, both job and newspaper, and many invited guests, includ- 
ing the president of Toronto Typographical Union. Mr. W. A. 
Sheppard, ex-president of the local organization, responded 
to the toast of the association in an ably compiled paper on the 
aims and objects of the body and which also entered into the 
relation between employer and employé. Mr. James Coulter 
made an eloquent response to the toast of ‘‘ Typographical 
Union No. g1,’’ and the other speakers of the evening acquitted 
themselves in good style. Mr. A. F. Rutter, of Warwick & 
Sons, the new president, ably filled the chair. 


ON March 29, Typographical Union, No. 53, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, elected as delegates to Chicago convention: Messrs. 
A. W. Thomson and C. E. Bowman, both of the Press chapel. 
This is Mr. Thomson’s third term, he having been sent to Cin- 
cinnati in 1883 and Buffalo in 1887. Mr. Bowman has been a 
prominent and active member of Cleveland and other unions, 
and is a retiring member of the executive board. Both of the 
gentlemen are workers, and it is expected that No. 53 will be 
heard from. On Sunday, April 2, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. J. Bennett, World 
chapel ; vice-president, John Pheasy, of Brooks & Co.; secre- 
tary, S. S. Hester, of Kellogg Newspaper Company ; treasurer, 
A. T. Proctor, Kellogg Newspaper Company; sergeant-at- 












































arms, W. Bell, of the Wor/d. Executive board —J. Karl, of 
Brooks & Co.; G, Spooner, of the Wor/d, J. G. Layton, of the 
Press. These officers will be installed the first Sunday in May. 

OuR correspondent at Toronto, Ontario, writes: ‘‘I am 
sorry to have to announce that Toronto union has decided not 
to send delegates to the International Typographical Union 
this session. This is to be regretted on more than one ground. 
At the present time one of our members holds the position of 
president of the governing body, and to my mind our action is 
a species of base ingratitude to both Mr. Prescott and the Inter- 
national Union. While not over wealthy we have more than 
enough in funds to send two or three delegates to Chicago, but 
the economy cry was raised at the March meeting, and those 
opposed to delegates loaded down the proposition with an 
assessment to pay expenses. That raised the temper of the 
non-attender, and the consequence was a call for a special 
meeting, which was largely attended, and the proposition was 
voted down by a very small majority. However, many of 
those who were leaders in the opposition see the error of their 
ways, and I am informed that the matter is likely to be again 
brought up at the May meeting, when we will hope for a better 
ending of a bitter fight.” 

THE report of the committee of Ottawa Typographical 
Union, No. 102, appointed to examine’ and take evidence 
regarding the statement of the queen’s printer concerning 
alleged discrepancy between actual work done by compositors 
on plain matter in the government printing bureau and the 
apparent production on the same work previously under con- 
tract, has been received by the union and ordered published in 
the Ottawa press. It avers that, instead of a discrepancy on 
such matter, there is actually at present an increased output pro 
rata per man over the same work done under the contract sys- 
tem ; and further claims that, given a just measurement, with a 
due share of all fat matter occurring in solid composition, the 
printers then under “‘slug’’ in the bureau were earning not $12, 
but $14 or $15 a week; but, instead of being rewarded, had 
been discredited and decried by the authorities. It is said that 
none of the foremen supported the authorities in these state- 
ments, and that each of the foremen claimed that they were 
not consulted, or the report should have read differently. The 
result has been the removal of the slugs. 

AFTER many months of preliminary work Streator (IIl.) 
Typographical Union, No. 44, was finally organized on the 
evening of February 28. The following officers were elected, 
to serve for a term of one year: 
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President, M. H. Reed ; vice- | 


president, C. E. West ; corresponding-financial secretary, Henry | 


Carter; recording secretary, W. W. Kenney; treasurer, J. P. 
Dicus; sergeant-at-arms, Millard Opdycke. The union has 
bright prospects, every printer in the city being enrolled. At 
the first meeting the executive committee was instructed to 
formulate articles of agreement and scale of prices, and report 
to the next meeting. The scale of prices as adopted is as fol- 
lows: Compositors on evening papers, $10.50 per week of 59 
hours, or 25 cents per 1,000 ems; foremen or make-up on 
evening papers, $12 per week. Bookwork, 30 cents per 1,000 
ems. Job printers, $12 per week. Compositors on morning 
newspapers, $12 per week of 59 hours, or 27% cents per 1,000 
ems; foremen or make-up on morning papers, $13 per week. 
This scale means an average increase in wages of about 20 per 
cent, being unusually great on account of a number of girls 
being employed, to whom the adoption of the scale would 
mean an increase of 75 per cent, raising them from $6 per 
week to $10.50. The articles of agreement and scale of prices 
has been placed in the hands of all employing printers, and an 
intimation given that the same is expected to go into effect 
May tr. From the way the majority of the employers talk no 
trouble is anticipated. Although Streator union is young, she 
will have her representative in the International Convention 
this summer, W. W. Kenney, the recording secretary, being 
elected delegate by the unanimous vote of the union. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








By reference to the next page our readers will note that 
H. S. Foster, 446 Broadway, Albany, New York, has increased 
the space of his advertisement of the reversible chase. Mr. 
Foster desires to sell his device and would like to correspond 
with some one interested. The chase is one that will meet 
the needs of many printers. 


TO STEREOTYPERS. 


Readers of this publication who do stereotyping will be 
interested in the advertisement of G. Edward Osborn & Co., 
appearing on another page of this issue. They are sole agents 
for Young & Co’s stereotype powder, which is used by the 
United States government and many of the largest newspapers 
and job printers in the country. It is said by those who 
use it to be an excellent material and one making first-class 
matrices. 





F. A. RINGLER COMPANY. 


We recently had the pleasure of inspecting the premises 
occupied by the F. A. Ringler Company, manufacturers of 
plates for all printing and embossing purposes by various 
processes, at 21 and 23 Barclay street to 26 and 28 Park place, 
New York City, and find that the building has been entirely 
remodeled, and is now the largest and most complete printing 
plate manufacturing establishment in the country. 





The cut accompanying this description is a fair representa- 
tion of this building, occupied by the company for their dif- 
ferent departments. 

In a brief mention of an establishment of this kind, it is 
impossible to go into details, but a mere enumeration of the 
equipment of the various departments will prove that each 
has been put up in as complete and perfect a manner as modern 
ideas would allow. Starting at the office, which is laid out 
in a thoroughly business-like manner, the orders are received 
at one end of the counter, which communicates with the 
various departments, and when filled are returned on the other 
end of the counter in a finished state. 

Adjoining the office is the art department, where all design- 
ing for all kinds of illustrations are made. On the first floor 
above the office is the electrotype foundry, for which a whole 
floor, size 50 by 175 feet, is used, and every conceivable inven- 
tion for the perfect production of duplicate plates are seen in 
operation. The eye at a glance takes in the twelve large-size 
batteries, four dynamos, six molding presses, blackleading 
machines, melting furnaces, and other tools and appliances that 
are necessary to make up a complete electrotype foundry. 

On the floor above the electrotype foundry are the finishing 
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plates. On this floor there are six of the latest and most 
improved routing machines, circular and jig saws, wood and 
metal planers, trimmers and other kinds of machinery to facil- 
itate the turning out of the work in the most rapid and perfect 
manner. 

Above the finishing floor is situated the photo-engraving 
department, in which the half-tone, zinc and copper etchings 
and the general processes of engraving are conducted. Eight 
of the largest cameras, each operated by a separate artist, are 
required to keep up with the orders. 

The various departments occupy 25,250 square feet of floor 
space, and between 150 and 175 hands are employed. The 
quality of the work turned out by the F. A. Ringler Company 
is of a very superior quality. 

The attention of our readers is called to the exhibit at the 
Department of Electricity, World’s Columbian Exposition, at 
Chicago, where samples of work out of each department are on 
exhibition. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


FULLY competent ‘all round printer,’’ with several years’ 

experience as reader and foreman, desires an engagement in either 
capacity. Good references. Address ‘‘PICA,’’ Illinois Typefoundry, 200 
Clark street, Chicago. 














LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. : Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION ”’ and “ PRINTERS” READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER® BOOK,” price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ prices 2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all t pe founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published to) weeprinters. Also, by same author. 
‘THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 





price $1. Just published. 
AN experienced job printer desires steady situation. Is a 
competent reader, and would combine the two occupations. Can give 


undeniable references. Address ‘‘H. M.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





PRINTING-OFFICE MANAGER of twenty years’ expe- 
rience, part of time at head of a large and very successful concern, is 
open for engagement. Thoroughly conversant with all details of doing 
work ata promt, and able to estimate on contracts of any size. Address 
M, Box 1000, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ESK ROOM FOR RENT—We can accommodate a number 

of people at our office on the second floor of 212-214 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Suitable for paper salesmen, gentlemen having charge of exhibits 
at the World’s Fair, or anyone connected with printing and kindred in- 
dustries. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 





OR SALE — Golding Jobber, size 8 by 12, good condition, 
treadle. One O. S. Gordon, chase to by 15, used about eighteen months, 
nearly new ; treadle ; price $125. Golding Jobber has been used three years ; 
price $135. No more, no less. If you want them write at once, as they will 
not stay long at these prices. J. C. MANNING, Box 314, Northampton, 
Mass. 


LLUSTRATOR WANTED AT ONCE— Must know how to 
draw in pen andink and wash. Steady situation to right man. Send sam- 
a, of pen-and-ink and color sketch. We don’t want an accurate designer, 
ut an illustrator. Press of WILLIAM L. BANNING, JR., 317 Wabasha 
street, St. Paul, Minn. 








OB PRESSES — When wanting we'd 
quotation ; also on cutters, folders, perfo 
printers’ or binders’ machinery. 
New York. 
6¢7\NLY PERFECT”’ 
GALLEY Lock. Ad- 
justed by one movement of 
a finger ; simple, accurate, durable ; brass ; has no rival; price reduced to 
$8a dozen. CARSON, FENESY & CO., 11 Ninth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT FOR SALE — Business fairly 
established. Best location west of Chicago. Favorable terms to a fully 
competent, energetic man, with a small amount of cash. Address 
**ENERGY,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 
RESSMEN — The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 
kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; 
how to emboss ; how to make, use and care for rollers ; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping; price 50 cents, postpaid. J. H. 
SERGEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 


standard make get our 
rate wire stitchers, or any 


MORGANS & WILCOX, Middletown, 























PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and profi- 
cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,” also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing inks. 
Price, $5. Address GEORGE W. SMALIL, & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 





ITUATION WANTED — Temperate, educated, and ability 
for any job in country office. Might buy. Correspondence solicited. 
Box 291, Gaylord, Mich. 
WANTED — A first-class job printer. Union wages in this 
city, $13. We will give $16 to right man. A good opportunity for 
steady, industrious compositor. Apply at once. JONES & McCALI, CO., 
Saginaw, Mich. 





WANTED —A good solicitor for railroad work, in a large 
northwestern city, of good address, familiar with all classes of rail- 
road work and making estimates. Also a solicitor on commercial and gen- 
eral work. Address ‘‘ ADAMS,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Bound copies of Volume I and Volume II, THE 
INLAND PRINTER. State price and in what condition. Also want 
copies of the November, 1883, and February, 1884, INLAND PRINTER. Let 
me know if you have any to dispose of. Address ‘‘ MANZ,”’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 
WANTED-—Press and materials salesman ; good correspond- 
ent, thoroughly competent to estimate on outfits; practical printer 
preferred. Permanent office position in the East to satisfactory man, with 
excellent prospects of promotion. Give full particulars, salary wanted, etc., 
in confidence, to ‘‘ AMBITION,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Pressman and job compositor. A first-class 

pressman to take charge, in absence of foreman, of small pressroom ; 
six presses. Must be well up in fine black and colored work and half-tones. 
Also a first-class job compositor for English and German work. Only 
industrious and steady men need apply. Send samples of work and state 
where now employed, and references, as well as wages asked. W. H. 
WAGNER & SONS, Freeport, IIl. 


WANTED — Publishers to know that Stark’s Advertisement 
Time Chart Book will prevent errors from occurring in the insertion 
of all advertisements running under complicated contracts. Indorsed by 
everyone who has used it. Books sent for examination by paying express 
charges. Send for circular. WESLEY B. STARK, Suz office, Williams- 
port, Pa. 





ANTED — Reéngagement as manager or foreman by thor- 

oughly competent lithographer, now holding a similar position in 
England, where finest color work is done. Thorough knowledge of litho- 
zinc plates. A. KE. CURRAN, 69 Leeds Road, Bradford, England. 





ANTED — Two first-class job printers. Men of original 
ideas to do work upon the finer class of work, in a large office in the 
Northwest. Familiar with designing, embossing, etc. Also a job press- 
man who can operate an embossing press. Address ‘‘ ADAMS,” care of 


INLAND PRINTER. 
Works perfectly. Will mail 


A NEW MAILER, cone oar.” sever gets 


out of order. Always ready. Costs but $2.co. Send for descriptive circulars. 
J O E r R | N TE a Who want to increase their busi- 
ness should send for circulars. 
We will show them how to obtain lots of work in an entirely new field, in 
connection with our mailer. First come first served. 
Send to VAN WORMER & TIEDTKE, 
420 ST. CLAIR ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 








TO KNOW WHAT IT IS 
IS TO WANT IT. 


‘‘T venture to say that a handsomer work ot 
printing on letter-press printing has never been 
issued.”—F. A. Grant, Fargo, N. D. 

A Book for Printers — 113 pages, in colors, 6x8 
inches, oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.35. 
A.A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, lass. 
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MILTON H. SMITH, 
PuBLiSHER OF Society Hdoress Cards. 


...- EMBOSSING... 


95 &97 ANDREWS STREET, 


Our elegant Catalogue mailed to 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


responsible printers upon application. 
HAVE YOU 


STOP, FRIEND ! EVER TRIED IT? 


The ELITE RULE BENDER 
For Bending Brass Rule. It has no equal. 
ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 











Price $2.00, postpaid. 





























PRICES OF FONTS. 


ey oe 
6 point - - 36a 24A - - $22 
8 point - - 30a 20A - - 25 
10 point - - 24a 118A -- 27 
12 point - - 18a12A-- 27 
18 point: - + 12a 8A - --32 
24 point - - 10a GA -- 40 
36 point - - Ga 4A - - 55 
48 point - - 5a 4A - 75 
60 point - - 5a 4A - 9 § 





GRAND GUTTEMBURGH FESTIVAL | 


Commemorating the Four Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the—450 





DISCOVERY OF PRINTING 
Was Inaugurated in Mayence 
lately. In 1837 the Statue in 





GUTTEMBURG PLACE 
Was erected in Honor of 
The Discoverer of Types 





UNIQUE PRINTING 
Specimens have been 
Placed on View in the 


OLD MUSEUM 
Inspection Hall 
and Citizens of 


MAYENCE 
Often Point 
out the Old 


HOUSE 
in which 
he dwelt 
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CHICAGO: 109 Quincey Street, new Rand-McNally Building. 
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The following additions to this popular Series—48 and 60 pt.— 
are now ready for delivery. 


NEW ABBEY 
LETTERS 
Band Masters 


Figures supplied with all Fonts. 


THE LAST 
FLIGHT 
Gay Homes 


Since this Foundry first issued the Abbey Series many grotesque imitations of 
it have been made, the Original Abbey, however, is still incomparable. 


A. D. FARMER and SON 


TYPE FOUNDING COMPANY. 
— Established 1804 — 


CHAS. B. ROSS, Manager. 














Not in the Trust. Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Mauufactured from superior copper-mixed metal by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. Carried in stock by Minnesota Typefoundry, 


St. Paul; Great Western Typefoundry, Omaha; Great Western Typefoundry, 
and St. Louis Printers’ Supply Company, St. Louis. 
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Characters cast on 6 and 12 point bodies. 
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Manufactured from superior copper-mixed metal by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. Carried in stock by Minnesota Typefoundry, 
St. Paul; Great Western Typefoundry, Omaha ; Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City ; 
and St. Louis Printers’ Supply Company, St. Louis. 
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» LINCOLN. 
+e AGN 


5A, 10a Double Great Primer (36 Point). 4.75 12A, 24a, Pica (12 Point). 2.25 
G LE A R N G S iN LE SIX THOUSAND GARATS WEIGHT OF SOUTH 
AFRIGAN DIAMONDS WASHED OUT 
Sh a 9 9 y F ur B eaver Exhibit of Diamond Gutting Machines 


Precious Stones from Mines in Brazil 
G ° G] hi Everything Realistic in the Extreme 
a amity ot Ing Noticeable Feature: Tiger-Eye Gems 
Four-Line Pica (48 Point). 6.00 


Merchants INSURANGE Gompany 


'  Seven- Line Nonpareil in Preparation. 


20A, 40a, Long Primer (10 Point). 2.00 8A, 16a, Double Pica (24 Point). 3.50 


IN THE GHURGH OF SAINTED LAWRENGE STANDS 
A PIX OF SGULPTURE RARE FAT FOLKS REDUGED 
This Pix, or Tabernacle for the Vessels of the Sacraments Patients Treated by Ma i 


Is an Exquisite Piece of Sculpture, in White Stone. 


It Stands in the Ghoir, Whose Richly Painted : Freckles, Moth Patches, Spots 


Windows Gover it with Varied Golors. 


1254567890 Gomplexion Restored 1254 


ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


10A, 20a, Great Primer (18 Point). 2.75 
6A, 12a Five-Line Nonpareil (30 Poi 


GREEK ARGHITEGTURE. VENETIAN GONDOLIERS 


Aquatic Pastimes 


Gollection of Sculpture Grand Ganal Illuminated 
Imitations of Water Monsters 


Before the Ghristian Era 1293456789 


CAST BY MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Sale by all Foundries and enatbus of the American Type Founders’ Co, 
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DOUGLAS. 
CE Ragtaorwr—@ 


18A, 36a, Long Primer (10 Point). 2.40 10A, 20a, Great Primer (18 Point). 3.30 


GOD’S BLESSING ON THE ARGHITEGTS WHO THE GOUNTY FAIR. 


BUILD THE BRIDGES O’ER SWIFT RIVERS 


ptt Affords 
‘An old man, 
Gray and white, and dove-like, Excellent Ghances for 
Who had, in sooth, a great beard, 4 
And read in a fair, great book, Pickpockets to 
Beautiful with golden clasps.”’ Get Your Watch 
6A, 12a, Five-Line Nonpareil (30 Point), 4.45 


RAMPANT BAGGAUS 
Billiard Sticks, Jamaica Flips and Blondes 


Four-Line Pica (48 Point). 


Every MOTHERS Friend 


4A, 8a, Double Great Primer (36 Point). 4.90 


GLARA’S WOOER 
Proud, Handsome and Ghivalrous 


8A, 16a, Double Pica (24 Point). 4.30 12A, 24a, Piea (12 Point). 2.10 


3,000 GARMENTS SPEGIAL EDITION, WORLD'S FAIR 


All are architects of Fate, 


Plush Jackets | Working on these walls of Time: 
Some with massive deeds and great, 

Astra kha n Reefers _ Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Newmarkets 1234567 


CAST BY MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Sale by all Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co, 
26 
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ALASKAN. 





24A, Nonpareil (6 Point). 1.50 16A, Brevier (8 Point). 1.70 


MEN WITA ASPIRING MINDS SEEM FROM PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


TAE VERY EARLIEST TIMES TO AAVE BEEN DISSATISFIED 


CAN BE SEEN AT THE BUILDING FOR 
IN THE COURSE OF AUMAN EVENTS 
WE SAALL SEE THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTA 4 GREAT STRUCTURES 5 
10A, Pica (12 Point). 2.05 
12A, Long Primer (10 Point). 1.70 


TAIS SWELLING DESIRE LANDS OF EGYPTIANS 
FOR IMPORTANT WORKS 456 38 GOLDEN RUINS 97 


8A, Great Primer (18 Point). 3.65 


OUR NATIONAL GAME 
SEVENCUP AND DRAW POKER 


6A, Double Pica (24 Point). 4.50 
4A, Double Great Primer (36 Point). 6.00 ; 
SA, Four-Line Pica (48 Point.) 7.30 
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CAST BY MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Sale by all Foundries and Branches of the American Type Founders’ Co. , 
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ouble Pica (24 Point). 4.78 EBONY. 


“INTRODUCTION ASAE OF 
Honorable Cmpetency 12A, 24a, Pica (12 Point). 4.00 
Popular Decision NOTHING WAS HEARD 
: In the Room but the Hurrying 
Thatched Mansion Pen of the $tripling 


Or an Occasional Sigh from 


$1 234567890 The Laboring Heart. 


e Pica (48 Point). 


Public Expense 
SPASM CHARMS 
| ae Thatch ©mpany 


4A, 8a, Double Great Primer (36 Point). 
pe in - SU B D U E D 


HAVE LABORED 


Heroically to Rid the Unreadable 
World of Fools, but 


Must abandon the Spec MCnNs 


Impossible Task. $1243567 


CAST BY MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIGURES AND LOGOTYPES WITH ALL SIZES. 





SiS RRO OR NO oo 
‘ 


For Sale by all Foundries and Bri anches of the American Type Founders’ Co, 
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©) Foster Gothic. 
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ELEVATING THE EYEBROWS 
WINKING THE EARS 12384567890 
SALUTING ACQUAINTANCES 


STIRRING 1893 EVENTS 


MUSHROOM SECURITIES 
UNCOLLECTED BILLS 


) 14A, Pica (12 Point). 2.25 ' 
PRINTERS A LOVER HANDSOME AND TRUE, i 


IMPROVED 
METHODS 


MONEY 





SHE SAYS SHE’D LIKE TO GET: 
: ARE WELL HOW VERY LUCKY FOR US TWO 

THAT YOU AND | HAVE MET. 
OVERTURES 1234567890 


CAST BY MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 








For Sale by all Foundries suid Whi iches of the American Type Founders’ Co. 














SUS Seated Ns aM EE am 















GAS 422 
GASOLINE 

















NO ELECTRIC BATTERY. 
NO FLAME TO GO OUT. 






A Metal Igniter does 
the business. 







\é OA 
Ye 
ie 






MADE IN 


«ae 


- STYLES - 








Single Vertical, 
Double Vertical, 


Horizontal. 










~SBOND = CHANDLED 


ANYONE CAN RUN IT. neeOOQOsor EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Prices and Terms to 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, 


TYPE FOUNDERS 








ASAEGRSAGRISAGRUISAGWIE 


( 139-141 MONROE STREET, 
Tt OWER : om —___GHIGAGO, 


~ AR EXCELLENCE, 
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The Huber Grank Movement oper Royal Jobber. 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution. 





HE bed and cylinder are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion of the bed. 

There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 

The impression is sharp and solid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the least degree. 

The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exception- 

ally fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 

reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 
the closest inspection and comparison. 





SIZES. @ DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND “SPEED. 
|Rollers covering] Bed inside ai We “Len: th. a ee Width Height cae | 
entire form. bearers. Matter. | ont ail. | over all. over atl. | Weight boxed. | este 





FRONT ‘DELIV ERY 2 | 26 x 36 in. 23 x 32in. | 
FRONT DELIVERY 3 26 x 36in. | 19 x 32in. | 
BACK DELIVERY. . 2 26x 36in. 23 x 32in. | 
BACK DEL IVERY . 3 Eseokecinaan in. = 5° in. | 


8 ft. 6 in. | | 5 ft.10in. | 4 ft. 2in. “About 4 tons. 1,200 J to 2,200 
8 ft.6in. | 5 ft.10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 

10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
| 10 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 10 in. B ft. 2in. anom. 4 tons. 1,200 to 2,200 


We furnish with Press—Countershaft, pe Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


MAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. NO. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H, W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4 and 6 Reade St., 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WorRKS— CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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AGENTS FOR THE 


THOMPSON WIRE STITCHERS, 
BELMONT FOLDING 
MACHINES 


— AND — 


“CHAMPION” AND “DEFIANCE” 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 








one B06 = em og 


SHERIDAN’S ARCH EMBOSSER. 


SHERIDAN’S ROD EMBOSSER. 






-SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — 
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ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 
-183-185-187:MONROE ST: 

CAICAG O: 

Wore LHE ILLUSTRATOR” ctewticcare fant, 

The Gordon Press Works 


Established over Forty Years. 

















TPs cr Se 


18 











x 





ot ah ~; 
Sole Manufacturers of the XO), NEW STYLE 
with 


"| Glastaeler Distribution. 

















NEW AND IMPROVED 
OLD STYLE 


GORDON- %® 
FRANKLIN 

PRINTING 
PRESSES 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


















Rada acl &. Byway anda 6 lh A acral - 


rn 
















st err Rt 









STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, 


REGISTER, 
CAPACITY. 





rene n= mee 


Send for Circular and Price List to 


Gordon Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 
New York, 
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Evelyn Patent Tint-Block Go. "83s". ss2r""= New Tint Block Process. 


A Great Boon to Printers. BATL/TIMORE, MD. A Help to Artistic Printing. 


THE EVELYN PATENT TINT-BLOCK PROCESS fills a long felt want in the printing trade. The Process enables every letterpress printer to make 
his own tint blocks and color plates without the service of an engraver, either plain or with designs worked in, and thus produce effects. which were 
hitherto only attainable by lithography or expensive engraving processes. The Tint-Block Process is very simply manipulated, requires no experience, 
and is pronounced by all users not only a great success, but a very practical novelty. The Process especially commends itself to small printing offices, 
that have not the facilities which necessarily exist in larger establishments, as every job printer, with a little intelligence, can by the use of our Patent 
Tint-Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, do his own engraving, and produce tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs for single letters or whole 


forms, with as much dispatch as he can set display composition, and at trifling expense. - 


PRICE OF PROCESS. . 

The price for an entire outfit is $15.00, with right to use the process, and includes six plates 10 x 13 inches each (four plain plates and two designed 
plates), Instruction Book, Tools, Bottle of Hardening Solution, Correcting Paste, etc. Purchasers of the Process only, can obtain an additional supply 
of plates at 75 cents each for Plain Plates and $1.50 each for plates with patterns stippled, ruled, marbled, grained, etc. Hardening Solution, $1.00 a bottle ; 
Hardening Liquid, 50 cents a bottle ; Correcting Paste, 25 cents a cake. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

THE DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO., BALTIMORE, Mp.—‘‘ The material, which is easily cut, works very clean and sharp, and completely 

dispenses with the metal and wood blocks we have been in the habit of using. The cost also is small, and the blocks can be produced very quickly. We 


are satisfied that your process will prove a boon to any printer who does, or wishes to do color work.”’ 

C. F. Foster & Co., ART PRINTERS, 525 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH, Pa.—‘‘ The invention of your plates, together with the improvements in type 
and material, has completely filled up the gap which hitherto prevented a successful competition of typography with the lithographic art.” 

Wo. H. WRIGHT, JR., ELECTRIC PRINTER, BUFFALO, N. Y.—‘‘ As a help to artistic printing your plates are a great boon, as the process can be 


handled at a minimum expenditure of time and money.”’ , ; : 
SPARRELL PRINT, Boston, Mass.—‘ You are offering a material to printers which enables them to produce elegance and effect in artistic printing 


with the greatest ease and dispatch.”’ 
We refer to the following printers who are using the process : 




















AspAwe TOY os occcnces C. VanBenthusen & Sons. JOHNSTOWN, PA........ J. H. Goughnour. PROVIDENCE, R.1..... Standard Printing Co. 
3 a be paaduey C. F. Williams. LANCASTER, Pa ........ D. B. Landis. = mr Newer Rhode Island Printing Co. 
5 eP Pe Brandow Printing Co. ™ Pease cand Joseph Schmidt. = ee J.C. Hall Co. 
= C Ribc ratte Gilliland Bros. “ Semegc tues W. A. Halbach. is * Sieoiets F. H. Townsend. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa ....... R.W. Elton. | ie hs MERIDEN, CONN ..E, A. Horton. | > Diced Snow & Farnham. 
ATLANTA, GA........... Southern Christian Publishing NORFOLK, VA... .- Wilkinson & Neville. RICHMOND, VA........N, V. Randolph Co. 
& srunting Co. Ss eer .- The Gatling Printing Co. 5 **  s...e+e Ware & Duke, 
AUGUSTA, GA... ......00 Chronicle Job Printing Co. OEE ORPT PA 0.5. cc ccece Derrick Publishing Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y...... Rochester Printing Co. 
bi y ehae ese e's . M. Richards. Oswco, N.Y .......... R. J.Oliphant. | on a od eae Ernest Hart. 
BALTIMORE, MD....... Deutsch Litho. & Ptg. Co. PAWTUCKET, R. I...... Eastern Advertising Co. - wads Post-Express Printing Co. 
<3 “* o.se++ EK. B. Read & Son. PETERSBURG, VA...... Franklin Press Co. SAGINAW, MICH........ Jones & McCall Co. 
of wrt wegewiald James & Hanzche. | PHILADELPHIA, Pa.... Edward Stern & Co. SAVANNAH, GA......... Morning News Litho. & Pig. Co 
Boston, MAss ......... Forbes Lithographing Co. o “|... Alfred M. Slocum Co. 7 Te Svaginel ta Braid & Hutton. 
“i Warten. eyes os “ ....George H. Buchanan & Co. - SF eashbasee Fretwell & Nichols. 
ce nae . E. B. Stillings & Co. Ks “ ....American Printing House. SCHENECTADY, N. Y ...Charles Burrows. 
BUFFALO,N.Y. ... Wm. H. Wright, Jr. PITTSBURGH, Pa....... Chas. F. Foster&Co. SPRINGFIELD, Mass...Homestead Job Print. 
of errs 2. ye ve wig eee & Edw. F. Anderson Co., Limited. 2 “  ...C. B. Wells & Co. 
CONCORD, N.H........ Ira B. Evans. ~ “oy ees Shaw Bros. SYRACUSE, N. Y........ Hall & McChesney. 
CUMBERLAND, MD .... Frank B. Jenvey. 3 Se eictelbal oa Duquesne Ptg. & Pub. Co. ¥: a eadawces Zobel & Ottis. 
HARRISBURG, Pa ...... J. Horace McFarland Co. ps DP eaeed Messing Ptg. & Pub. Co. 5s wT eceueoas Lyman Bros. 
get Ee ais oie Harrisburg Telegram. a ha .. Frank B. Williams. [ip EB cae L. C. Childs & Son. 
HARTFORD, Conn .....L. G. Wiley. PORTLAND, ME . .- Brown Thurston Co. = AY apasctskes de A. J. Fierstine. 
HOLYOKE, Mass....... Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co. uy yeat . Smith & Sale. ev Te a dedaens geeks Kent & Davis. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA...H. Drew & Bro. PORTSMOUTH, VA...... William A. Fiske. WILLIAMSPORT, Pa....Scholl Bros. 
ni s 4 Garrett Printing Co. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y..A. V. Haight. pi. Aa ree York Daily Pub. Co. 


1 « ').The DeCosta Printing Co. 
The cost of the Process is so very low that no printing office can afford to be without it. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT-BLOCK CO., Proprietors and Manufacturers New Tint-Block Process, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE BENNETT “LABOR-SAVERS.” 
s.1sFOLDING MACHINES 


NEWSPAPER, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR AND BOOKWORK. 

















ee oe 


Mailing Machines, Joggers, Single Wrapping Machines, 
Bench Saws and Drill Presses, 
Self-Indexing Cut and Ink Cabinets, Job Room Benches, 
Form, Mail Pouch and Stock Trucks, 


—~- SIDE GUIDES:**+-— 
‘ AND 
THE SUCCESSFUL REMEDY FOR ELECTRIFIED STOCK, 


THE BENNETT INSULATED FLY STICK. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
ROGKFORD, ILLINOIS, 
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THE 


(QURAN: ae 


PRINTING INK 
COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 


eS @ @ 


CHICAGO: 
41] DEARBORN STREET. 


OHIO. 


AAAS AsAASAS AADASSASARAA AAS 























IT IS A RACT 








Te 


THAT we are the only manufacturers of 
H. D. Book Ink. 


‘THAT it is the best ink in the world for 


general use. 
THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. 


THAT it is used with great success in the 
best and largest offices all over the 
country, and that more of it is used 


every year. 


| 
| 











THAT for general work, such as catalogues, 
illustrations, etc., it has no equal. 


THAT on application we will send you 
specimens of half-tone work done with 
it, which cannot be surpassed. 


THAT we will be pleased to have your 
order for some of it. 


THAT after giving it a trial you will won- 
der how you ever got along without it. 


IT IS ALSO A FACT 


THAT we furnish the Inks for the Official Catalogue and Directory of the 


World’s Columbian Exposition. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 411 DEARBORN STREET. 
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Hamilton’s - Wood: Goods : are: the: Best 


+3 4-5 SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE —-+;-+- so 





BRASS BOUND PRESS BOARDS. 


CUTTING BOARDS. 


Made of kiln-dried maple. The diagonal grain 
blocks are the best procurable for this purpose. 


8x12 Board, diagonal grain, per pair, - - $1.75 
3x42°*" straight ‘“ pA ee ee 
Larger sizes, per square foot : { Straight grain, .9o 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. Diagonal “ 1.25 





END-WOOD CUTTING BOARDS. 
PRESS BOARDS. 


Made of seasoned cherry, with 
cleated ends, all guaranteed first- 
class, at following prices, each : 





6x 10%, - - = $020 
8x10%, - ~ - 25 
8x12, - . - > 30 
10 X 13, eee 35 
MEMS ee es 
10 x 16, . - - 55 
12x16, - - - - 60 
12x18, - - - 70 
cp a 75 
15 X 20, Se ea” 
16x24, - - - - 95 
Made of thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried cherry 20 X 24, Re ae t OS 
bound with hard brass, with folded corners BEES £OSi0e Si Gown Se ae Made of end-wood, kiln-dried maple, any size desired. 
16x 24 inch nt igre $2.75 an = St ue 5 ee nt rs Each Secs is grooved oa-all ides, and spliced and wued 
- : ° 24X32, - 5 , : joining pieces, the result bein e most durable 
* iephsatengeaige tes aeeaae Se i et "26 40, er Be 2 80 pod yi act cntles board which can rae oc ay 
Other sizes made to order. Special quotations given 30x36, - . - - 325 ‘ - 
on large orders, 36 X 44, StS 4 50 Price, per square inch, face measure, - 2% cents. 
+ 4 _ . 
Also Gutting Sticks (square, round and octagon), Gherry Press Boards, Brass Type Gabinets. 
LIBERAL DISGOUNTS 4 LIBERAL DISGOUNTS. 


STAMP MOULDING. 


WHERE ORDERS ARE OF SUFFICIENT SIZE, WE WILL SUPPLY OTHER SHAPES, IF DESIRED, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 










GROOVED TYPE HOLDERS. 


og 














NET WHOLESALE PRICES. 
UNVARNISHED. VARNISHED. POLISHED. 


3-16 inch wide, per foot, . $0.01%, $0.02%, $0.03 
ia x fs . .o1%, 02%, 03 
3 “ “6 “ or 02! 02 
78 : O17, 0272, +03 
eee baat zs ; .o1%, 02%, .03 
% * 2 : .02, .03, .03% 
% “ “cc “cc : .024%, -03%, 03% 
yw * =a = 3 02%, .03%, a 
I — “= me ° -03. -04, 04 
/ 
ar 3 “ , .03%, 04%, 05 
1% ‘ E 3 -04, 05, .05% 
20 per cent extra if cut to size. Made accurately, nicely finished-and varnished. Prices are for 





any width of type not exceeding “48 point. Prices on application. 


A.tso TypoGrRAPH Mounts, Mountinc Strips, ENAMELED Ho.pers, Etc. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


18 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. Main Office and Factory—TWO RIVERS, WIS. 327 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


+. a : = 4 


Hamitton’s -Wood Type ‘is ‘the: BEST 


MADE BEVELED ‘FOR RUBBER STAMP MAKERS. 
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“Bertesea WHITLOCK #2 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE s + TWO-REVOLNTION- oo, 


PRINTING OF 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 
CUT WORK 
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Our claims rs superiority of our machines over all others for the | 
3 printing of fine work are based on the following points : ri 





ae eset il sina 


RIGIDITY OF IMPRESSION +". "ar cass waco 
The type bed, and the great iron girder directly underneath the point of impression, are heavier 


than on any other machine by five hundred pounds. ae 
Hence, the impression on our Presses IS MORE RIGID THAN ON ANY OTHER. 


MAKE-READ a The method of finishing the bed and cylinder so they are PERFECTLY TRUE is 
peculiar to machines of our make only. 


It lessens the make-ready by TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


DI STRIBUTIO 4 rhe liberal, readily-adjustable ink supply ; the TIPPING FOUNTAIN, which con- 
quers the obstinacy of short inks and lays them on the fountain roller 
with exact evenness, and permits the use of the ink to the last drop; the vibrating rollers on top 


of the form-roller vibrators MAKE GRAY SHEETS IMPOSSIBLE. 
The distributing apparatus on these Presses IS UNAPPROACHABLE. 


SPEED a rhese facts being so, the WHITLOCK can readily be guaranteed to do the finest work in 
QUICKER time, in the best manner, and at the least expense—and it is so GUARANTEED. 


BE GONVINGED! 


re moss | TRE MTEDGK GRIME COAPANY | 


New York. Birmingham, Conn. Boston, Mass, 
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STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 


Burialo Printing ink Works. LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
ee LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
P PINntING Ink of all grades and colors. 


LATHAM JOB BACKER, 
Ink for half-tone work a specialty. 

















LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 
Works speak for themselves. Try them. AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 


AND BOOKBINDERS, 





These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
Presses and other Machinery. 


CME stearic 
Cutting Machine. 


LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 


RAPID, 
CONVENIENT, 


STRONG, 
or) SIMPLE. 















40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 


FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


' 28 READE STREET, 345 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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—} IMPROVED ~-— 


EUREKA FOUNTAIN 


FOR GORDON PRESSES. 


LMA PY. 40 Lg 

























PATENTED 1880. PATA» {ALLL A Mya p 
fs 


bil 


Cheapest and Best. 
Adapted to old or new 
style presses; attached 
——- in a few minutes; cuts the ink evenly; easily set; easily cleaned when 

= changin color. Insist ou having this Fountain. Send for circular to 


J.P. RATHBUN & CO., Manufacturers, 
51 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
















As attached 
to the 
Old Style Gordon Press. 








Five Different Sizes. From $75.00 Up. 


ONNELL serge an gs 
TITCHING 
== MACHINES 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 





























Will stitch from one sheet of paper to 
1% inches in thickness. 


Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
“WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 










PATENTED 


MAY 11, 1886. 
JULY 31, 1888. 
JULY 16, 1889. 
JULY 29, 1890. 
MARCH 3, 1891. 





° Hundreds in use all over 
The Favorite No. 3. 2 inited’ states. The 
No. 3 improved will compete with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only 
requires one operator. Every revolution of the pulley feeds, forms, 
drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends 
on the operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. 
There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses flat and round wire. 
Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to % Inch Thickness, either Flat or 
Saddle. 


BEST STEEL WIRE—Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching 
Machines at the Lowest Market Prices. 
















E. P. D ON N ELL MFG. CO. BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY, 
Nos. 327 and 329 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


FACTORY: 68 Plymouth Place. ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 
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The Rogers « 
*« Typograph 


OFFICES Al ———— i= 



















MACHINE 


WHICH 


Will save you money. 





¥ “4 


, A oN | 
Is simple, durable, economical, @ 
rapid, reliable. \S, 


Is free from gas and lead fumes. 











Does not require mechanics to watch it. 


It has speed possibilities dependent only on ( 
the ability of the operator. 


Will take care of you, and not you take 
care of it. 








Do not figure on speed, but on economy. 
We guarantee economy. 


Send for circulars. 
DISTRIBUTING THE DIES. 
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AND BOOKBINDERS. 


i Wholesaie Stationers 
and Paper Merchants. 


/ MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
ADELAIDE, 


: DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


§ AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 





4&@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 


for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. 


American manufacturers. 


We offer our services to 


The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir.) 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC" Code. 





W. FOULSHAM & CO. 


:: PUBLISHERS 


Agents for.... 


4 Pilgrim Street, 
LONDON, E. C., ENG. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Single Copies on sale and Subscriptions taken. 


++ THB + + 


Paper and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper. Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 
of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM. 
Post FREE. 


Postage stamps of 


any nationality re- 
cetved in payment. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, Ep1rTor. 


86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND. 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 





A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


PUBLISHED BY... 


W. JOHN STONHILL, : 


58 Shoe Lane,. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING CO. tm. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the pone Bmp and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d. Monthly. 
NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
a ee 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue, 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free, 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


kITHOGRAPHIC === 
=== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pususneo The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 


American Manufacturers 


and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 

Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 
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IF YOU ARE IN NEED 
—____—_———- O F ——_- a 


FOR 
PRINTING 
OFFICE 


OR ANY OTHER PURPOSE, 
WRITE TO 
THE CLINE ENGINE & MACHINE Co. 
PLYMOUTH, OHIO, 
For Catalogue of the Best and Cheapest made. 








THE+BUFFALO+ LITHOGRAPHS. 
CONSISTING OF 
Calendars and Tablets, Cards, Banners, Fans, 
Increase your profits, enlarge your business, by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World’s 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 
COS AC K & CO Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 
s 
KOERNER & HAYES, Proprietors. 
Machinery for Electrotypers 
and Engravers. 


a 
< TRADE MARK > 
aug a 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 
Fair Views.”’ Full line of Fans ready March 1, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


® JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





[ONEER PAPER STOGK GO 


PACKERS 
an>o GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pacs'f, 





m. 2. Tae OY, 


DEALER IN 
Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 
54 FARRINGDON Roap, 


LONDON, ENG. 


Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 
Thegnonthly parts on sale. 
Subscription, 12shillings perannum, in advance. 


AGENT FOR 


Che Jnland Printer. 


The Champion Feed Guide Leads Them All ! 


They are recommended from the leading printing houses in 
the United States, to be the best and most perfect they 
haye ever used, especially for fine register work. 


In connection with Feed Guides, which we 
make in five different styles, we manufacture 


a ucomns.g, OYLINDER PRESS GUIDES. 
LETTER COPYING PRESS 


In ten sizes of the latest form. 







j Also Sole Agents and Man- 
ufacturers o MULLER’S 
latest invented 


PRINTING PRESS GRIPPERS, 


No. 4. i 
Victor With Adjustable and Self-tightening 
Guide. Fingers. An article of great value to 


printers. Send for circulars and priccs. 


The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co. 


24 HERMAN ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


{Charles Eneu Joqnson & G0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











erancn { 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. CH | 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
OFFICES: | 559 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
APPLICATION. 


BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








GRAY’S FERRY 


—Printiné Ink— 


WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 

















gio Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 











ace ellar’s of A STANDARD WORK Bs 
2) 
Ed a 
ee 
: MANUAL, OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart- 
ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 
This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND FPRINTEK COMPANY, 


212-21% Monroe street, CHICAGO. 
se 


« 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND=-— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue ts the Best in the Market. 
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THE EMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED #-— 


y 
Bronzing Dusting Machine. 
12x20, 14x25, 16x $i, DAs te sks, 34x50, 36x54, 

Write for Prices and Particulars. 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 





Just Published ! 


SPECIAL! THE JOB PRINTER'S 
mespend — large whiten of ~— seaman rp if rahe LI ST O F P | 
AND R C 5 S 


about eighty imperfect copies—containing sheets slightly soiled, 


off-color, out of register, etc., but otherwise complete books. 
ESTIMATE GUIDE. 


They are bound in regular cloth-paper covers. These will be 


CONTAINING PRICES TO BE CHARGED FOR ALL KINDS OF JOB 
AND BOOK WORK, FROM A SMALL, CARD 
TO A LARGE VOLUME. 


By H. G. BISHOP, 


Remember, there are only eighty-odd copies at this price. | aurHor oF “THE PRACTICAL PRINTER,” “SPECIMENS OF JOB WORK,” 
AND OTHER WORKS. 


sold to first-comers, postpaid for 
FIFTY CENTS A COPY. 
COME QUICK if you want one. Remit by money order or 


postal note. PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


A. A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. ei Se 
H. G. BISHOP, 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bound vouumés 1 THe Inland FrInter. 
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W* can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, IX and X of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named below. They are 
substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a hand- 


some book for the library. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, $3.00 | Volume VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891, $3.00 
os V, - 1887, ‘‘ f 1888, = = 3.00 | ne IX, =e 1891, ‘‘ RS 1892, = = 3.50 
<< 6 Wil, + 1889, ‘* oe 1890, = 3-00 | Be X, pe 1892, ‘‘ March, 1893, 2.25 


Must be sent by Express at expense of purchaser. 


All volumes mentioned consist of twelve numbers of the mag zine except Volume X, which contains but six, and this will 
hereafter be the size of all volumes. The opportunity to obtain these books may not occur again, and it would be well for all 
who wish to have these works in their libraries to take advantage of this offer at once. 


° THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 

















For a copy of our Circular 
“Diagrams of Imposition.” 
It gives over fifty schemes for imposing forms. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


| ONT ct CHICAGO, ILL. 







/ PLAIN AND SPLIT, also Plain > 
and Split Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, &c. 





ht or heavy _ 








PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Indusiries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. | 


Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
perannum. Single copies, 1ocents. The United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers and is a 
valuable advertising medium. Rates for stand- 
ing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


Cc. C. WALDEN COMPANY, 
132 NASSAU ST, NEW YORK. 






© 


FOR 5 
HALF~TONE, ~ 
"ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


New YORK STEEL»*(PPER PLATE 


171-187 WALLABOUT ST 
BROOKLYN. 
N.Y. 


Write 
rile Tor information , 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 








$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, ” Sottsss,rttct 








The [Joion Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 


GRAPHICAL UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, . . - - - - - $1.00 | 


Six Months;.- <9 6 ee = .50 


WILLIAM McCABE, Editor, 
12 Chambers Street, 
Room 1o. 


NEW YORK. | 


The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 
GC representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 

Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 

Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH 





WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


Room 61838 HomMeE INSURANCE BUILDING, 





CHICAGO. 


HIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 


REMEM BER specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to beink-saving. [Mountings to order. 
If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 





United States Map Premium—~ > _ 


T the request of a number of our subscribers we offer again as a premium a 

the reversible Political and United States Map given ie 
Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 
A most magnificent present ; 


last year. 
10 inches. 
corrected up to date; a perfect 
mine of information. 


GIVEN FREE 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, 
at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will 
receive one of these maps as a premium, sent free of expense. 


Maps sold separately if desired at $1.25 each. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie IN2AND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





i nr a a Wee 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 

Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; paper dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearborn street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., eapreayes Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Zeese, A. & Co., 
etchers, half-tone, ma 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dear 


electrotypers, photo-zinc 
and relief-line en- 
rn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago: Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. Chicago 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, pasiester etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 
TWATER’S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
ing Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheap Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole Mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward LL. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 

works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


tmproved fron Case Stands 

















AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
z ad etal Furniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 
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52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 








THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 











PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 





Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
hicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Regraving Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 

Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


sage Hg tan Sn Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 

New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Multi- 
color prints a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., electrotypers and photo- 
engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
z Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearborn street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabi- 
nets, and all printers’ wood goods. Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agents 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 109 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, ey wagner 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


(See next page.) 

















} Bel 54 Mon Roe. ST 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN. 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 





Zinc Engraving. 


Copper Half-Tone. 
Wax Enéraving. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 

PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Le og Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. 

Paimer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 

oods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 

exas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

American Writing Machine Company, Hart- 

ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 
WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce streét, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Gasoline Engines. 
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nn THE FOSTER REVERSIBLE GHASE 


FOR PRINTING ANGULAR FORMS 
BY STRAIGHT FEEDING. 
( Patent applied for.) 


| 


| LO 


Does away with the older methods 
for producing the same results, and 
with less labor. ° 

Used on any press in connection 
with or without the regular chase. 

Prints | part of form at any 
angle desired, the balance straight, 
and by straight feeding. 

Vo more locking forms up crooked. 
mit Vo more crooked feeding. No more 

SN plaster parts. No more ‘‘pi” forms. 
No more cussing. 


| 
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Send for pamphlet. 


H. S. FOSTER, Albany, N.Y. 
P. O. Box 276. 





OWNER OF ABOVE DESIRES TO 
SELL THE SAME. 





Low SANDERS _MAnacen_ 
. weN ‘ 22 
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» THE DURANT 
STANDARD 


COUNTERS 


Send for Catalogue to W, N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


fee—__DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








Did You 1U 
Secure One 3 | 
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HE INLAND PRINTER has sold thousands of 
copies of a little eight-page pamphlet called 
“Diagrams of Imposition,’ giving over fifty 
different schemes for imposing forms. A good 

666666 many compositors do not know how to place 
666666 two pages on the stone correctly. This book 
666666 gives all the principal “layouts” needed in the 
©@66666 average office. You should have one. First 
666666 edition, postpaid, to any address in the United 
6960066 States or Canada, FOUR CENTS. Send for one. 


THE NEW EDITION 


Is out, with addition of many cuts, ornaments, initials, 
etc., for sale by us. Thirty-two pages and cover. Same 
as the other so far as diagrams are concerned. This 
one is TEN CENTS postpaid. Take your choice. All 
orders promptly filled. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





To Our Subscribers: 


YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads May, 93. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 
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...@eneral [Printers, 






.. Embossers, 








eel Feed 212-214 Monroe STREET, 
ae CHICAGO. 























OUR FACILITIES ARE SUCH THAT WE GAN PRODUCE THE FINEST AND MOST 

ARTISTIC WORK ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. EVERY DEPARTMENT 

ok COMPLETE AND IN CHARGE OF COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED MEN. 

ob TYPE AND MATERIAL PERFECT; PRESSES SUITED TO OUR MANY 
SPECIALTIES; ALL EQUIPMENT MODERN. : 


SPEC LAL TO O THE 7 Lia. 


UMMM WM. “ddd 


We ARE IN POSITION TO UNDERTAKE FINE CATALOGUE OR OTHER WORK FOR THE TRADE IN ANY 
PART OF THE COUNTRY---PARTIGULARLY IN THE LINE OF HALF-TONE PRINTING---WHERE THE 
FACILITIES OF ANY FIRM WILL NOT WARRANT THEIR TAKING SUCH. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
EM BOSSED WORK, ESPECIALLY COVERS FOR CATALOGUES, AND OTHER WORK IN THIS 
——————=—=— LINE. WRITE US, MAKING KNOWN YOUR WANTS; WE CAN PLEASE 
YOU. OUR EMBOSSING DEPARTMENT IS A SPECIAL FEATURE OF OUR BUSINESS. BLANK BOOKS AND 
EVERY CLASS OF WORK PRODUCED IN A BINDERY RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE AND ATTENTION. 








The Henry O. Shepard Company, 


212--MONROE STREET == 214 


Between Fifth Avenue and Franklin Street. MIE 0 CHICAGO. 





The Henry () Dhepard (ompany 


... Blank Book Manufacturers, 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 


But when you get through experimenting, 


come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 
29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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— J. W. Butler~__ 
| Paper Company 

216 AnD 218 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 
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ompliments of a. W. uiler 
tm...Paper Company 


The % shows our location £2> 216 and 218 Monroe St. 
WHEN YOU ARE IN THE CITY COME IN AND SEE US. 
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MAP OF CHICAGO BUSINESS DISTRICT, 


Showing locations of principal Depots, Buildings, etc. 














NOTICE! 








First prize has been awarded Sanborn Machinery at every prominent and international 
exhibition held during the past forty years. 

As the largest manufacturers in the world of Paper Cutting Machines and Bookbinding 
Machinery, we intended to have made a most elaborate display of our productions at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. Our desire was to exhibit for the first time several entirely 
new machines of great interest to the trade, in connection with a large number of our well- 
known standard machines. 

We were, however, unable to secure sufficient space, and the small amount of space 
that was. finally assigned us came so late that we were ultimately obliged to withdraw 
from the Exposition entirely. 

Fortunately, our inability to make an exhibit will not prevent those interested who 
visit the World’s Fair City from carefully examining a complete line of our very latest and 
most improved machines, if they so desire. 

Our Warerooms in Chicago are the largest in the world in our line of business, cover- 
ing a floor space of nearly eight thousand square feet. 

In these Warerooms we constantly have on exhibition a stock of Paper Cutting, Book- 
binding and Paper Box Making Machinery, that for size and variety has never been equaled. 

All Power Machines are in operation. In dark weather our own electric light plant 
affords perfect illumination. 

The noise and general confusion of a vast exposition building filled with moving 
machinery, make it impossible for the careful buyer to study properly any specific tool. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all interested to call at our Warerooms, where a 
most critical examination can be made under the best auspices. 

Our goods are known and used throughout the world, and are recognized as the 
standard of quality. 

Our experience of over forty years as manufacturers of high-class goods only is sufficient 
guarantee that all claims we make can be substantiated, and we take pride in maintaining 
to the fullest extent the reputation we have made. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


42 & 44 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK CITY: 
69 Beekman Street. 
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OLD BERKSHIRE 
* MILLS 


FIRST-CLASS 











aS 





oe 


Papers recommend themselves as unexcelled 
for correspondence, business or pleasure, and 


for legal blanks and important documents. 





OLD BERKSHIRE 
* MILLS 


EXTRA SUPERPINE 
| DAIS TS. BEAD, 


White and Cream. 
carried in stock. 














All regular weights 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


DALTON, MASS., U. 5. A. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT and FOLDED PAPERS for sale in Chicago by J. W. Butler Paper Co. and Bradner Smith & Co. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
Make exciusively high grade 


loft-dried Papers. 

Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
desired. 


"eI. G.< s 
Ledger Papers, 
Bond Papers, 
Linen Papers, 
aU 5 55s. 
White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat Writings, 


in either laid or wove, antique si 


Product, 
27 Tons 
Daily. 


They are the largest manu- 
facturers of these goods in 
the world. 


Possess all known merits as 
to durability, strength, 
writing surface, color and 
general appearance. 


for business «stationery. 
Their writing qualities are 
perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 


Arethe Papers par excellence 


smooth finish, 


i aA ee 
Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 


in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Are the very best goods to 
be had for all purposes, 
where cardboard is re- 
quired. 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 


approach them in this respect. 

Their prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior 
goods. ; 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 
carry the goods. 


WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 





KEI Tn PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 


write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 

tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 












RECEIVED AS 
PUBLIQUES 2 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION, os 
.. TGOQ, We 
S.. —_ PARIS hs i ww 








THE HIGHEST anp ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY anp CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 


1888 — 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 


IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we 
recommend the highest award be given the L. L. BROWN PAPER Co.” 








THE 
.- AMERICAN INSTITUTE ... 


Um, LEDGERPAPER 


NEW YORK, | 





NOVEMBER, 18869, 





Awarded The L. L. Brown Paper Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER Aanp RECORD PAPERS. 
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W. A. FOWLER, 
PRES. AND TREAS. 


©. P. STODDARD, 
VICE-PRES 


T. T. LYON, Sec. 


W. A. FOWLER & Co. 


..PAPER 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. i 


Our line is very complete, and comprises a full assortment of 
Book, News, Cover, Writing Papers, Cardboards, Envel- 
opes, etc., and our prices are as low as our legitimate compet- 
itors, and we solicit your business which we shall appreciate. 
Following is a list of some of our brands which are very popular : 





WORONOCO LINEN LEDGERS, 
POTOMAC LINEN LEDGERS, 
DELTA MILLS SUPERFINE, 
OLD EASTERN MILLS EXTRA SUPERFINE, 
OAKLAWN MILLS No.1 FINE, 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX, 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 





WHOLESALE 


PAPER :=s- 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, 
f£xtra Super Book Pa 


No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
rs, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
Document Manila, 
he de Manila, 

Roll Manila, 





No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 


Fine Laid Book, 


Colored Book Papers, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


ILLINOIS PAPER GOMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


ETc., ETC., 





















TEMPLE MILLS No.1 FINE, 
BANKERS’ LINEN, 
WORONOCO BOND, 
OLD HEMPSTEAD BOND. 


are 
te 
wen 


Correspondence solicited. 








GEO. D. FORREST, SecrReETARY. 
WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


Chicago—— 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKbIN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co's celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


181 MONROE STREBT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 











A. GARRISON. TREASURER. 
G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 





R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
IL. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 


«-» AND... 


> VARNISHES :: 











CMI TINT INT INT INT NIT INT RINT NINN NL 
ROO SIORORONORGISIOORER ose Stree ew Yor 
SANS TENS TINS NS IINSTINGS TINS TINGS TINS TEINS TESSTING TIES FANRSSIINIIN * e 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 


CHAS. I. MOORE, [anager. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
106 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








se Ae 
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W. B. CONKEY Company, ONLY ONE PRINTER 


& Boot Manufacturers for & ‘In a certain town had Samples of our 
Printers and Publishers 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS OF THE ‘‘OFFICIAL CATALOGUE” AND “* OFFICIAL PAPER LEATHER. 
Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. | HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
sep gpg: iaaliarat aaa aie | catalogue. Why? Because he could 

















63-71 and 78-88 Plymouth Place 4 941-961 Dearborn Street © show something attractive for the 
CHICAGO. | Cover. 
_Can we send you samples? Don’t forget 
DO vou Young bs Co S that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
StCPGOtUDE ? am __ Material of every kind, and also 


IF SO, 


YOU SHOULD USE Powder KK MACHINERY. 
This Powder is being used exclusively by the United States | GA N E B ROTH FE RS & CO. 


Government, and many of the largest newspapers and job 
printers in the country. It saves time and money, as well as 





making the most perfect matrix. Send us a trial order, 179 MONROE STREET, 
G. EDW. OSBORN & CO. 
Sole Agents, i ON eS lew CH ICAG O. 


391, 393,395 State St.,. New Haven, Conn. | ST. LOUIS. 


Tt BENNETT “ LABOR-SAVERS.” 
sss FOLDING MACHINES 


FOR 





NEWSPAPER, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR AND BOOKWORK. 





OMe ee et ——___ 


Mailing Machines, Joggers, Single Wrapping Machines, 
Bench Saws and Drill Presses, 
Self-Indexing Cut and Ink Cabinets, Job Room Benches, 
Form, Mail Pouch and Stock Trucks, 


—%¢~ SIDE GUIDES + 


AND 
THE SUCCESSFUL REMEDY FOR ELECTRIFIED STOCK, 


THE BENNETT INSULATED FLY STICK. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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BAD TEMPERED PRESSES. 








Paste this in your hat as an 


assured fact: 


If all the money spent last year in repairs on old 
presses in an office could be gotten into one lump sum 
it would pay the extra cost of a Cottrell. 


A press that needs “occasional” repairing is exactly like 
a man with a bad temper—you never know when he may 
burst out in a passion. He may smash things, or do a lot of | 
bad work; in any case he makes it unpleasant for anyone 
who has to live near him. 

The best way to select a friend is to know something | 
about his temper beforehand, and the best way to select a 
printing press is to choose one with a reputation for “never | 


needing repairs.” 























Which is another way of saying “Get a Cottrell.” 







C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 










319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 


Western Manager. 


TEM 
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GAS Am y 
GASOLINE 2 \ q 

—a ] 


NO ELECTRIC BATTERY. 
NO FLAME TO GO OUT. 




















A Metal Igniter does 
the business. 


aj 4° 


a = re = a =p 
| 
| , <= 
Lt 
r SN 
40) =] , 
Q | 


MADE IN 


=a 


- STYLES - 


Single Vertical, 
Double Vertical, 


Horizontal. 


~~ BOND=CHANDLES 


ANYONE CAN RUN IT. nseOOOoer EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Prices and Terms to 


Marder, Luse & Go. Foundry, 
TYPE FOUNDERS —— 





139-141 MONROE STREET, 


. RINTER’S__ i 
Tt OWER | _a__CHIGAGO. 
*%° I-AR EXCELLENCE. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Signature Presses, Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Knife Grinding Machines, 
Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Glue Heaters, 


AND ALL SIZES OF HAND-CLAMP, COMBINED HAND-SCREW AND AUTOMATIC POWER-CLAMP, AND COMBINED HAND AND 
SELF CLAMP POWER PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 











Steam Head 14x14 inches 
WITHOUT INKER,. 


Steam Head 14x14 inches fT | mn | 
WITH INKER. { 4 
On 
Steam Head 18x22 inches 
WITHOUT INKER. 
Steam Head 18x20 inches fig 
WITH INKER. Hi ' 


=< 





WW: Y 








W020 


SEYBOLD FOUR-ROD EMBOSSING PRESS, WITH INKER. 


This is a new candidate for public favor, and cannot fail to become a very popular machine. 

DESIGN: It is of handsome and symmetrical design, and occupies one-third less floor space than any other Press of its kind. 

STRENGTH: The base is cast in one solid piece. This, with FOUR upright rods, and massive toggles, gives full guarantee of strength, greater 
than that of any other Embossing Press. 

POWER: ‘The power in this Press is not dependent upon the momentum of the balance wheel; the straightening of the toggles does the work. 

SPEED: The speed, with Inker, is from 20 to 30 per cent greater than in any other machine. 

STYLE: It has this in common with all of our other machinery, that it embodies new and advanced ideas, and has a pleasing appearance, while 
all the adjustments can be handily and readily made. 


Ch ee ——p Sem THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. DAYTON, OHIO, U. >. A. 












































we 
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Five Different Sizes. From $75.00 Up. 
Hand Power, Foot Power, Steam 











DONNELL: 


WIRE 








PATENTED 


MAY 11, 1886. 
JULY 31, 1888, 
JULY 16, 1889. 
JULY 29, 1890. 
MARCH 8, 1891. 





FE. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 


Power, Flat and Saddle Table. 


TITCHING 
== MACHINES 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Will stitch from one sheet of paper to 
1% inches in thickness. 


Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
“WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 


e Hundreds in use all over 
The Favorite No. 3. the United States. The 
No. 3 improved will compete with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only 
requires one operator. Every revolution of the pulley feeds, forms, 
drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends 
on the operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. 
There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses flat and round wire. 
Will Stitch from One Sheet of ‘Paper to % Inch Thickness, either Flat or 
Saddle. 


BEST STEEL WIRE—Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching 
Machines at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


Nos. 327 and 329 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


FACTORY: 68 Plymouth Place. 


ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 

















HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 











“HICKOK" 








FEINT LINERS. 
SINGLE STRIKERS. 
DUPLEX STRIKERS. 
MANIFOLD STRIKERS. 














-- WB MAKB::- 





Ruling Machines 
Paging Machines 
Numbering Machines 




















Sawing Machines 





Foot or Power, 
Corner Trimmers 


Roller Backers 
Job Backers 














TRADE 





MARK. 





SHEET LAPPERS. 
UNDERLIFTs. 






Ruling Pens 











Knife Grinders 









Binders’ Board 
Cutters, 
Hand or 
Rotary 






















Etc., Etc., Etc. 









RITE FOR CATALOGUE. | 


aS FS Oe 








FOR S=ses Dm swzwoon 





[FULL BINDER 


FULL BINDERY OUTFITS | 
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AUTOMATIC REGISTER. 








What is Meant by it and How is it Accomplished ? 


What we mean by Automatic Register is a device to control the registering of the sheet independent of the 
feeder, and to automatically register them even when inaccurately fed. 

We seldom take notice of what our competitors may be saying or doing, but an advertisement which recently 
appeared in several of our leading Printers’ Journals seems to warrant us in making this an éxception to 
our established rule. 

But the object of this article is to direct particular attention to the subject of Automatically Registering the 
sheets in Folding Machines. 

The attention of the Practical Printer is called to the well-known principle, ‘‘ that in folding the sheet, it must 
be fed to the same side and end to which it was fed in printing.’’ If the sheet cannot be accurately adjusted 
to the same end and side used in printing, there can be no register, since it is a fact well known among 
printers that even the best quality of paper is not so uniform in size as to admit of depending on it in 
registering the sheet. 

This we think will make apparent the folly of attempting to ‘‘ automatically register’’ a sheet by sliding it in 
between two side guides with no more certainty of it registering to the ‘‘ guide end’’ than to the ‘‘tail,’’ or 
off end of the sheet. 

You will notice that the careful Pressman always sees that the job is fed to ‘‘ near’ 
knows that by so doing the variation of the sheet, no matter how great, cannot affect the register when only 
one end of the sheet has been used in feeding to the end guide. 

‘‘Something New and Always Ahead,’’ sounds well, but let us keep close to the facts and all try to profit 
thereby. Seven years ago we took out our first patent on a device for our Folding Machine, that would 
automatically register the sheet. But it is only recently that purchasers have sufficiently realized the 
importance of this device, to make it one of the chief considerations in the selection of a Folding Machine. 
Heretofore we have attempted to automatically register the sheet only at the first fold; recently we have 
designed our Periodical Machines to register at all folds. 

With our device the variation in the register can be taken out without moving the guide on the feed board, and 
without’ stopping the machine. We simply move the guide against which the sheets are automatically 
carried. A machine that will not do this, cannot be claimed to automatically register the sheet. With 
automatic register at every fold, much time is saved in adjusting and changing the machine for various 
sizes. It is a well-known fact, that with every make of machine the accuracy of the work done at each 
fold depends on the care with which the preceding gauge is adjusted. For instance, the second fold is 
regulated by the careful adjustment of the first fold gauge and any variation in the sheet, as it passes through 
the first fold rollers, and in coming into position at the second fold, is thrown into the register of the sheet. 

With our Automatic Register at each fold, the careful adjusting of the first fold gauge is not essential for good 
registering at the second fold. ‘The sheets are adjusted to an absolute register at first, second and third fold 
just before they are passed through the folding rollers. 

Our Automatic Register, at every fold, is applied to all Combination or Periodical Marginal Machines. For 


and ‘‘far’’ guide. He 


ordinary Newspaper work, we apply it only to the first fold. 
We shall be glad to correspond with anyone wishing information about our machines. 


Dexter Folder Co., 


«+» NEW YORK OFFIGE... 


Room 69, Gotton Exchange Building. fee FUT T,/TON, N. Y. 
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vee WHITLOCK |= 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE « TWO~REVOLVUTION- PRESS - 


PRINTING OF 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 
CUT WORK 






















i 
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Mild) we 
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fi till 
PAH LU Ee 
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ase 


ea 
: : é Our claims of superiority of our machines over all others for the M 








printing of fine work are based on the following points: 


RIGIDIT y OF IMPRESSIO a [he journals, hubs and impression surface of the cylinder 
are stronger and heavier than on any other machine. 
The type bed, and the great iron girder directly underneath the point of impression, are heavier 


than on any other machine by five hundred pounds. 
Hence, the impression on our Presses IS MORE RIGID THAN ON ANY OTHER. 


MAKE-READ 4 rhe method of finishing the bed and cylinder so they are PERFECTLY TRUE is 
peculiar to machines of our make only. 


It lessens the make-ready by TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


DI STRIBUTION a The liberal, readily-adjustable ink supply ; the TIPPING FOUNTAIN, which con- 
quers the obstinacy of short inks and lays them on the fountain roller 
with exact evenness, and permits the use of the ink to the last drop; the vibrating rollers on top 


of the form-roller vibrators MAKE GRAY SHEETS IMPOSSIBLE. 
The distributing apparatus on these Presses IS UNAPPROACHABLE. 

















SPEED a These facts being so, the WHITLOCK can readily be guaranteed to do the finest work in 
QUICKER time, in the best manner, and at the least expense—and it is so GUARANTEED. 


BE GONVINGED! 


Ce 











ve son | THE WILK ACH 


Birmingham, Conn. 


New York. Boston, Mass. 
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The Gordon Press Works 


Established over Forty Years. 










yS —_< 
oe ee 
Sole Manufacturers of the “X9) NEW STYLE 
A with 
Glastaeler Distribution. 











NEW AND IMPROVED 
OLD STYLE 


GORDON- ® 

FRANKLIN 
PRINTING 
PRESSES 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











STRENGTH, REGISTER, 
DURABILITY, CAPACITY. 


Send for Circular and Price List to 


Gordon Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 
New York. 









SS 
Sl 


ge ACME scenic — 


S Cutting Machine 


LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 
RAPID, 
CONVENIENT, 
STRONG, 
a DURABLE, Oe 
et, SIMPLE. 
40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 


FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 





= 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHILD ACME 

| CUTTER & PRESS CO. 

: 64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


28 READE STREET, 345 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4 and 6 Reade St., 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WoORKS— CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 


Exhibit, Machinery Hall, World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, Section 34, Columns P and Q 35. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
THOMPSON WIRE STITCHERS, 


BELMONT FOLDING 
MACHINES 


-—AND— 


“CHAMPION” AND “DEFIANCE” 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 









SHERIDAN’S ROD EMBOSSER. SHERIDAN’S ARCH EMBOSSER. 


+ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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Here’s a Tickler for You! 


4 ANYTHING that will save the JOB PRINTER **Time”’ saves him money. 
That is where the ** Tieckle”’ comes in..... 


You suy A *FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE.” It will tickle you and your men. 
Winn tae “FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE ” 24 <i sive time, worty an 


NH) [ < Vf fll 7 : cc " 
fo) WH THe “FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE ” angular forms can be locked up 

s . _ Straight, and printed straight by straight feeding. No pied forms or lost time with this 
POELLZILEE),_~ chase. Should be in every printing establishment, large or small. Can be used on any 
seca taane aa nieae press, in connection with the REGULAR CHASE. Send for pamphlet... 


_..P,.0,B80x276. HI, S. ROSTER, - - - ALBANY.N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893.| ** Wour Dewil can Run It!’ 


Frater ining IG | dasa oe SorOmAn 
ee ae Oe Yo x i | | — 










aw 





=e Y (@) 
PRINTING : | N K wy AUTOMATIC 
— AND — AI 
LITHOGRAPHIG © 7 S STEAM ENGINE. 
@ Fi) (as RO, 1, 2,4, 6,8 HORSE-POWER. 

oN ON 7 el eS a BURNS PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC. 
VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. Costs Little to Buy, Lessto Run, and Nothing to Keep. 

Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. Office —210 Olive Street, 40 ANYONE CAN RUN IT o+**-> 





ST. LOUIS, MoO. Write for catalogue and full particulars, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


HowarD IRON WORKS, “<4 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


go “GEN 


) = WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 


h PRICE $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 








SS 























ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


A ae” © MACHINERY. 
wore, @ BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G'™isototermonnoesr., CHICAGO. 


PRICES. 











-&. 
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The Huber Grank Movement Super Royal Jovder 


Y (MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 
TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


i Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution. 


ANY 


— 


'O, 





HE bed and cylinder are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion of the bed. 
There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 
The impression is sharp and solid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the least degree. 
The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exception- 
ally fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 

to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear 
The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
& bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
: cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the <a clean side to the fly, 


which is positive and noiseless in its action. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 





























the closest inspection and comparison. 
SIZES. | DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 

|Rollers coyerin Bed inside | Length | Width Height P | 

a entire form. - bateors. : | Matter. pons 7 | over all. | oral Weight boxed. | Speed. 
FRONT DELIVERY . | 2 26 x 36in. | 23x 32 in. || 8 ft. 6in. | 5 ft. ro in. | 4 ft. 2in, | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . 3 26 x 36in. | 19x 32in. || 8 ft. 6in. | §ft.10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY . 2 26 x 36 in. | 23 x 32in. || 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 10in. | 4 ft. 2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY . 3 26 x 36 in. | 19 x 32 in. || 10 ft. 6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4 ft. 2in. | About t 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2, 200 











We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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THE SCOTT TWO- REVOLUTION PRINTING MACHINE.— Class HN. 
This machine is constructed in the most substantial manner. It is designed for first-class book and job work where quality 
and speed are desired. 
iran mm Mi k 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO- REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class G N. 


This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machines SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= PRINTING MACHINERY. 
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JIONTAGUE & FULLER, :. Booxemrers 
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The Automatic Self-Feeding Machine attached to a Chambers Rapid Drop Roller Folding Machine. 


An advertisement recently appeared in this journal, with head-lines ‘* ALWAYS AHEAD! SOMETHING NEW!”? and a 
cut showing a folding machine with the Automatic Feeding Machine attached, and the announcement that the machine would 
fold 40,000 single sections per day. 

This combination was first made over three years ago through our agency by Chambers Bros. Co., manufacturers of 
Folding Machines, and D. H. Burrell & Co., manufacturers of the Automatic Self-Feeding Machines, both represented by us. 

This combination machine has recently been further advanced to a four-sixteen folder, with a capacity of 80,000 to 100,000 
single sections per day. Also, a four-eight folder and paster, capacity 120,000 per day, and a double thirty-two folder with new 
head slitting device, which removes entirely the wrinkle occasioned by the fourth fold. Capacity 50,000 per day. 


Send for our new catalogue containing description of Latest Improved Bookbinders’ Machinery. 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


The Smyth Book Sewing [lachines, The Ellis Roller Backer, The Seybold Detached Platen Standing Press. 
The Chambers Book Folding [achines, The Ellis Book Trimmer, The Seybold Toggle Standing Press, 

The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, The Universal Wire Stitching [achines, The Seybold Cutting Machines, 

The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 
The Christie Beveling Machines, The Seybold Signature Press, Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 


The Automatic Paper Feeding [achines, 
AND A FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ » PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


THREAD, WIRE, TAPE, DUPLICATE PARTS, ETC. 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 345 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 
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MACHINE 


WHICH 


Will save you money. 


Is simple, durable, economical, 
rapid, reliable. 


Is free from gas and lead fumes. 


Does not require mechanics to watch it. 


It has speed possibilities dependent only on \ 
the ability of the operator. 


Will take care of you, and not you take 
care of it. 


Do not figure on speed, but on economy. 
We guarantee economy. 


Send for circulars. 
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DISTRIBUTING THE DIES. 
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} Stock. =| 
With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for g 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. d \ 
& 
OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 5 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burra_o, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. vy 
‘ Lowest 
WM. FREUND & SONS, \@*™"| E 
155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, \ : 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers “A = 
| FOR THE TRADE. ae meine 
STEEL DIES * STAMPING. BRADNER SMITH & CO., Proprietors, 


STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS ano ETCHINGS. 
——— Nos. 203 and 210 Randolph Sfreef, 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, 
| Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. 


| e 
== ((h1ca$0.<= 
Send for Samples. a ( I O. i aaa 





OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
BANK NOTE ano 


PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 








\_ecee=folyoke, Mass. eoeee 


* 
* 


* 
a : \ MANUFACTURERS OF 
e a 


~—/——FRS US ERPR 


WATERMARKED 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS “ 9 

sin Saini, Gbdaale SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 
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THE WETTER _... GONSEGUTIVE ..... 
NUMBERING MAGHINE 








(HE cut represents the celebrated Wetter Numbering Machine, suitable for use on any style 
or make of printing press. It is the SMALLEST numbering machine ever produced, 
occupying the minimum space of % inch. It is the only entirely automatic type-high 

PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. machine self-changing in its consecutive order. It is the only type-high machine which can be 

PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. 4 surrounded with type matter or used individually. Itis the only numbering machine that possesses 

- the advantage of printing any series of numbers. Can be used with or without the character 

“No.” All parts of tool steel. Numbering and printing can be done at one impression. Every Machine sold is guaranteed. 

Correspondence solicited. Catalogue and circulars sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Money-Making Printers @>_ ee 


#2 ~“—=Ki DDER PRESSES 


RAILROAD .. 
GONDUGTORS’ GASH 






















GKFTS RALRON REGEIPTS, — ro.ping BOXES. 


FERRY. . » » WRAPPERS. 
GHEGKS. 

BRIDGE .. . DEPOSIT SLIPS. 

aaa BAN SPEGIALTIES. 


For all of which we supply mechanism for printing on one or both sides, for printing in 
one, two or three colors, for ruling, for cutting, slitting, scoring or perforating, and for 
re-winding, the paper being fed through the press only once. 





If you contemplate manufacturing any specialties, 
epenatnitantentasbeteinmnclncaidn send us a sample and we can give you information 
‘ * %* The Kidder Presses in our factory have given . , 
entire satisfaction.” yORK MATCH CO., YorK, Pa. that will save time, labor and money. 


‘ * * We simply could not do without them in our 
business.”’ 


BROWN & BAILEY, PHILADELPHIA. Th Kidd r Pre Ss Mf Co 
* It is one of the most profitable presses in our e e . S g- . 
establishment.” yERSEY CITY PRINTING CO., 


JERSEY City, N. J. } 26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








—+ IMPROVED s-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
( Write for Prices and Particulars. 
2 EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
) OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
( SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 





POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 
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— IMPROVED ~~ — 


EUREKA FOUNTAIN 


FOR GORDON PRESSES 


PATENTED 1880 


Cheapest and Best. 

Adapted to old or new 
style presses; attached in a 
few minutes; cuts the ink evenly; easily set; easily cleaned when changing 
color. Insist on having this Fountain. Send for circular to 








As attached J. P. RATHBUN & CO., Manufacturers, 


to the 


New Style Gordon Press. 51 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


THE H.H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 


Burtalo Printing Ink Works. LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
Pr inting Ink of all grades and colors. 7 


LATHAM JOB BACKER, 
Ink for half-tone work a specialty. 











LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 





Works speak for themselves. Try them. AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 


AND BOOKSBINDERS. 


ad : These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 


| PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
Presses and other Machinery. 














IT- 1S-JUST- WHAT: YOU - NEED, -AND- PROVE-A- FRIEND: INDEED. 


‘. ove Lmproved Little Giattt sxc ites patented and omy 
m Rule and Lead Cutter us Miter Machine 


That will Cut heavy Brass Rule with the utmost ease, and conveniently Miter Six-Point Rule or thinner at a single stroke of the lever. 






The mechanical construction of the cutters is alone worth the price of the machine. The slide for mitering connects with 
back knife, which will cut miters on ordinary rule to any desired angle as quick as you can cut leads. The front knife is 
adjustable by two spot arom | set screws, by which means you can raise the front part of the knife and lower the back, or 
vice versa, thereby regulating the angle of the knife to either cut brass rule or leads. The ‘‘ Improved Little Giant’’ Rule 
and Lead Cutters are the best in the world. Made in five different styles, and prices are as follows : 

No. 1,—9-inch bed (not graduated), - + $8.00 No. 3.— 13-inch bed (not graduated), - + $12.00 
No. 23.—9-inch bed (graduated), - - - 9,00 No. 4,— 13-inch bed (graduated) - - + 13.50 
No. 5, same as No. 4, with Miter Attachment, $16.00. 


Write for full particulars. Our manufactures comprise everything that is of value to the printer. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO.. Printers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


PRINTERS ARE REQUESTED TO INVESTIGATE. Factory, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Office and Warerooms, {1 Spruce Street, NEW YORK CITY. 














| 
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Evelun Patent Tint-Block GO. “***fsas"o- she" New Tint Block Process. 


A Great Boon to Printers. BALTIMORE, MD. A Help to Artistic Printing. 


THE EVELYN PATENT TINT-BLOCK PROCESS fills a long felt want in the printing trade. The Process enables every letterpress printer to make 
his own tint blocks and color plates without the service of an engraver, either plain or with designs worked in, and thus produce effects which were 
hitherto only attainable by lithography or expensive engraving processes. ‘The Tint-Block Process is very simply manipulated, requires no experience, 
and is pronounced by all users not only a great success, but a very practical novelty. The Process especially commends itself to small printing offices, 
that have not the facilities which necessarily exist in larger establishments, as every job printer, with a little intelligence, can by the use of our Patent 
Tint-Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, do his own engraving, and produce tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs for single letters or whole 
forms, with as much dispatch as he can set display composition, and at trifling expense. , 


PRICE OF PROCESS. 

The price for an entire outfit is $15.00, with right to use the process, and includes six plates 10 x 13 inches each (four plain plates and two designed 
plates), Instruction Book, Tools, Bottle of Hardening Solution, Correcting Paste, etc. Purchasers of the Process only, can obtain an additional supply 
of plates at 75 cents each for Plain Plates and $1.50 each for plates with patterns stippled, ruled, marbled, grained, etc. Hardening Solution, $1.00 a bottle ; 
Hardening Liquid, 50 cents a bottle ; Correcting Paste, 25 cents a cake. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

THE DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO., BALTIMORE, Mp.—‘‘ The material, which is easily cut, works very clean and sharp, and completely 
dispenses with the metal and wood blocks we have been in the habit of using. ‘The cost also is small, and the blocks can be produced very quickly. We 
are satisfied that your process will prove a boon to any printer who does, or wishes to do color work.”’ 

C. F. Foster & Co., ART PRINTERS, 525 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA.—‘‘ The invention of your plates, together with the improvements in type 
and material, has completely filled up the gap which hitherto prevented a successful competition of typography with the lithographic art.” 

Wo. H. WRIGHT, JR., ELECTRIC PRINTER, BUFFALO, N, Y.—‘‘ Asa help to artistic printing your plates are a great boon, as the process can be 
handled at a minimum expenditure of time and money.”’ 

SPARRELL PRINT, BosTON, MAss.—‘‘ You are offering a material to printers which enables them to produce elegance and effect in artistic printing 
with the greatest ease and dispatch.” 

We refer to the following printers who are using the process : 



























ALBANY, N.Y ..........C. VanBenthusen & Sons. JOHNSTOWN, PaA........ J. H. Goughnour. PROVIDENCE, R.1..... Standard Printing Co. 

on pac ge a ...C. F. Williams. LANCASTER, PA ........ D. B. Landis. A ae Rhode Island Printing Co. 

= ** y.s....... Brandow Printing Co. as yet Joseph Schmidt. ee pte OE J.C. Hall Co. 

* Ot” oveces cess Reena IBEDB, ed Pee aNee W. A. Halbach. Om  eanee F. H. Townsend. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa .......R. W. Elton. i MERIDEN, CONN ....... E, A. Horton. “2 Teese Snow & Farnham. 
ATLANTA, GA.....:00.000 Southern Christian Publishing NORFOLK, VA.......... Wilkinson & Neville. RICHMOND, VA........ N. V. Randolph Co. 

Printing Co, SS The Gatling Printing Co. na tease Ware & Duke. | 
AUGUSTA, GA........... Chronicle Job Printing Co. LAL A od RRO Derrick Publishing Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y...... Rochester Printing Co. 
nd aa J. M. Richards. Te eae R. J. Oliphant. ' OS Ernest Hart. 
BALTIMORE, MD....... Deutsch Litho. & Ptg. Co. PAWTUCKET, R. I......Eastern Advertising Co. i! ay ete See Post-Express Printing Co. 

- “ .......E. B. Read & Son. PETERSBURG, VA...... Franklin Press Co. SAGINAW, MICH........ Jones & McCall Co. 

ee seers James & Hanzche. | PHILADELPHIA, Pa.... Edward Stern & Co. SAVANNAH, GA......... Morning News Litho. & Ptg. Co. 
Boston, Mass :........ Forbes Lithographing Co. #4 S ekteel Alfred M. Slocum Co. a reba eieare Braid & Hutton. 

A ire Sparrell Print. x “ ....George H. Buchanan & Co. a greeter Fretwell & Nichols. 

~ yer 2 E. B. Stillings & Co. 86 ste American Printing House. SCHENECTADY, N. Y...Charles Burrows. | 
BUFFALO, N. Y Wm. H. Wright, Jr. PITTSBURGH, PA....... Chas. F. Foster & Co. SPRINGFIELD, Mass...Homestead Job Print. 

re * jesccesee BOG B. Burt. # <a Edw. F. Anderson Co., Limited. oi “ ...C. B. Wells & Co. 
Concorp, N. H .Ira B. Evans. - 4 .. Shaw Bros. SYRACUSE, N. Y........ Hall & McChesney. 
CUMBERLAND, Mp .... Frank B. Jenvey. =e! pe .. Duquesne Ptg. & Pub. Co. . ee Swed xiee Zobel & Ottis. 
HARRISBURG, Pa . .J. Horace McFarland Co. ws ” ors Ptg. & Pub. Co. ” ghee . Lyman Bros. 

1“ “ ......Harrisburg Telegram. ss ee Frank B. Williams. Utica, N. Y.. L. C. Childs & Son. 
HARTFORD, Conn .....L. G. Wiley. PORTLAND, ME Brown Thurston Co. a ee A. J. Fierstine. 
HOLYOKE, MAss....... Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co. “4 ssa Smith & Sale. = arr .Kent & Davis. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA...H. Drew & Bro. PORTSMOUTH, VA William A. Fiske. WILLIAMSPORT, Pa....Scholl Bros. 

me “,..Garrett Printing Co. POUGHKEEPSIE, ..A. V. Haight. MORK, ESA. «325.055 York Daily Pub. Co. 
a “ ...The DeCosta Printing Co. 


The cost of the Process is so very low that no printing office can afford to be without it. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT-BLOCK CO., Proprietors and Manufacturers New Tint-Block Process, BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW + CHAMPION + PRESS 





| 
| 
| 


SYD ZINC ETCHING 
“ RELIEF-LINE 
> LITHOGRAVURE 
PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE 














| 
PRICE LIST. 

FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ce iad 600 “ 85 ‘ “oe 


“ 4“ ‘ 


8x12 9x13 140 
“ 9X13 “ee “se 750 “e 100 oe IOXI5 ae “e “ 175 
oe IOXI “oe “se 000 “ce I “se IX17 “oe “e oe 225 


I, 35 I 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 


Eastest running; simple in construction, the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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An Undisputed Fact... 

















Should require no argument; yet to prevent people 
forgetting the fact—that we head the list in our line— 
we advertise the fact. You want to trade where you 
can get reliable service at reasonable prices—our strong 
points. It is our business to make plates for letter- 
press printing,— Any kind—any style—any quality—for 
any purpose —illustrative or advertising —engrave or 
electrotype them. There are many methods — we operate 
them all—under one roof—a separate department for 


each—a capable management for each. We have the 


eS Cie om 





facilities and skill to produce anything required in our 
line. Our trade extends to every state in the Union. 
Our “Illustrator” has full particulars. It is yours for 


a stamp. 


GOaGGeG=54 Geo. H. Benedict & Co. 
ENGRAVERS 


BY ALL METHODS 175=177 South Clark Street, 





and ELECTROTYPERS. CHICAGO. ancl 
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Barnhart Bros. sez" 
& Spindler, wy 


ANT I~COMBINE 


TUD6 FOUNGPY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 





183 to 187 Monroe Street, — 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper- 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and asa 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 





BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


P.S. 


stands for proper—also for 
paper—hence proper paper. 
Likewise it stands for profit, for 
prudent and other agreeable terms. 


stands for sufficient —for satis- 

factory—for dollars, after it is 
marked thus $. 

We have the necessary papers showing 


the connection between the P and the $— 
please ask to see them. 


Calumet Paper Company, 


236-238 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. S.—we will exchange the P for the $. 





RDERS 
PROMPTLY | 
FILLED. | 


A. D. FARMER & SON 


TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 


‘[ YPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 











CHICAGO: 10g Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





EWSPAPER % 
DRESSES. : 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal 














For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELI,.ED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,’’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


e—e4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC, 














Chi No. 
icageanch, } CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. { yn 


.) 


——=PA PER=—= 


Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


GRE 
i 


a, 


(OD 











Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, ~ 
345 Dearborn Street, - ‘ 








A COT 

















£tibe 








CUPID 


FRONTISPIECE 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
JUNE, 1893. 





PREPARING FOR. WAR. 


Half-tone engraving by 
J. MANZ & Co., 
183 Monroe street, 


Chicago. 





